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To the Editor 


The Quiet One 


6¢9}N the November issue of Firm News; on 

page 3 is mentioned a 16mm _ black and 
white United States film called Toe Quiet 
One. Where can I get more information about 
this unusual film?”—Paul Wendt, Director 
Audio-Visual Education, University of Minne- 
sota, 


Ep. Note: According to the producers of 
the film a contract has been signed for theat- 
rical distribution throughout the country by 
Mayer and Burstyn, which company has dis- 
tributed such films as Oren City and Patsan. 
It will open at “The Little Carnegie” (N. Y.) 


the end of January. The producers had origi- 


nally planned to issue it in 16mm but the 
opportunity to break into the larger field with 
it was, naturally, difficult to resist. Indications 
are it will get wide distribution in theaters 
first, then later will be released in 16mm. 


66WW/7E are pleased to note your recent re- 

port on the Treasury Department films, 
AMERICA THE BeauTiFuL and Power BEHIND 
THE Nation. We are deeply appreciative of 
your fine cooperation in promoting the U. S. 
Savings Bonds Program.”—Jarvis M- Morse, 
Education Director. 


* * 


as note the nice write-up you gave our 

film THe Great SpiriT OF THE PLAINS 
in a recent issue. ... We enjoy your magazine 
and hope you will continue to publish infor- 
mation of great value to us interested in edu- 
cational and documentary films and film 
strips.”—Toge Fujihira, Dept. Visual Educa- 
tion, Board of Missions and Church Extension 


of the Methodist Church, N. Y. 
* 
‘x4 have read with great interest the 


copy of Firm News sent us and would 


like to see future issues as well. CHILDHOOD - 


Epucation has done so little in visual educa- 
tion in the past that Firm News has stimu- 
lated the editor to do something about it.”— 
Frances Mayfarth, Editor, “Childhood Edu- 
cation, The Professional Magazine for Teachers 
of Children,” Washington, D. C. 


NKS for reminding me that American 

Film Producers hadn’t renewed its sub- 

scription to your fine publication. Certainly 

we want to continue receiving Fim News. 

We think you’re doing a wonderful job of 

reporting things we want to know.”—Robert 
Gross, Executive Producer, N. Y. C. 


Please remember to say you saw it in FILM NEWS 


A New Film 
Presented by the 


UNITED NATIONS 


Film Board 


Nations everywhere have come to 
realize how vital to the welfare of 
the people is the free exchange of 
information, which can be made 
possible only by an efficient world- 
wide communication system. This 
fine, timely, documentary film tells 
the dramatic story of how U.N. is 
working to break down the barriers. 
to progress. 


Each day, all day, the searchlight of 
press, radio and film is focused on 
the nations of the world. Wherever 
peoples speak to peoples where no 
speech was before—they see the 
great hope of all mankind—one 
world. 


“SEARCHLIGHT ON THE NATIONS” 


16mm b/w sound, 2 reel 
Rental $3.00 single day 
_ Sale $42.00 list 


Released Through 
FILMS of tHe © 


NATIONS, Inc. 


(A non-profit membership organization) 


Official Distributors 
NU-ART FILMS, Inc. 


145 West 45th Street 
New York 19, N. Y. 
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Cocteau's formula for better films is 
youth behind a 16-millimeter camera. 


JEAN COCTEAU now in 
his middle fifties, for more 
than 20 years has been in- 
fluencifig many forms of 
self-expression. Essentially 
: a poet he is also a novel- 
ist, draughtsman, sculptor, 
actor, essayist-philosopher, 
choreographer, film pro- 
ducer - director - technician. 
Resident citizen of France, 
he recently attended the 
New York. premiére of his 
latest film "The Eagle With 
Two Heads.” Other screen 
creations are "Blood of a 
Poet," 1927 surrealist sen- 
sation and still a leader in 
this metier . . . "The Eter- 
nal Return,” 1943... 
“Beauty and the Beast,” 
1946. Now in preparation 
is @ screen version of his 
“Orpheus.” Mr. Cocteau 
believes “people do not 
want patterned entertain- 
ment and will accept the 

1, the origi if it 


is Interestingly enough 
presented.” 


ZO 


chief danger threatening the moving- 
picture creators, not only in France but 
throughout the world, is the high cost of 
production and the fear of risk to the im- 
portant investment of producers. It robs the 
creator of full usage of all those contrasts, of 
the experiments and of those daring and won- 
derful mistakes that permit the triumph of 
art over matter by the breaking down of 
rigid habits that are stultifying. 

A producer in France, where sales possi- 
bilities are reduced to a minimum, must invest 
100 million francs before he can net 14 mil- 
lion francs (on which he pays.crushing taxes). 
The film probably costs him 60 million. If he 
doesn’t give it up as a bad job it is because 
he is caught in the machinery of the business 
and keeps on in defiance of all wisdom. At 
that ‘rate he is little by little turned into a 
Maecenas, and a very soured one. 

Tt seems to me, and I don’t mind repeating 
it, that the danger to the American producer 
is the same as it is for us. It must be even 
greater in the United States because the 
enormous sales don’t encourage the film com- 
panies to stray from the narrow path they 
believe will lead to success. This dries up 
the sap, or in other words, it stifles Youth. 
Who is going to gamble his money on a dar- 
ing venture along a road that has not been 
tried? Yet everyone knows that art is born 
in those little volumes that sell badly in their 
time—in those shabby pamphlets passed about 
by hand and in small reviews that publish 
only a tiny number of copies. In these we 
afterwards find the names the world respects 
and adores. From them springs the seed that 
may fall anywhere and bloom. It is from 
such isolated chamber music played in the 
dark corners that the greatest rhapsodies come. 


N ART which youth is barred from prac- 

ticing freely is sentenced to death in ad- 
vance. The camera should be like a fountain 
pen which anyone may use to translate his 
soul onto paper. Anyone ought to be able to 
learn to cut, to take and to direct and add 
a sound track to a film and not have to spe- 
cialize in a single branch of this difficult work; 
in short, not to be a cell in one organ of the 
factory, but a free agent who plunges in on 
his own and then devises his own method of 
how to swim. 

I can’t conceive at the present time of a 
young man of 18 being offered the opportunity 
that was given me at that age to produce 
“Le Sang d'un Poete” without any technical 
assistance and without ever having set foot 
on a movie set. 

Yet that was the luxury allowed himself 
by a man who was interested in breaking 


away from conventions, the Viscount de 
Noailles. 


[DESPITE what we are told, the scale of 

money values has not changed propor- 
tionally and it would be harder today to get 
twelve millions than it was to have that mil- 


By JEAN COCTEAU from 


The N. Y. Times 
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lion then. And who in 1948 would offer such a 
sum to a young picture enthusiast to do with 
whatever he wanted without any material, 
spiritual or moral obligation? 


I therefore had a great opportunity and it 
is this opportunity which I claim for those 
who have the age and the courage that I 
had then. 

The 16-millimeter film in my opinion pre- 
sents the only solution, and in this I think 
America should take the initiative. She has 
the power to afford such an experiment, an 
intensity which would not be affected by the 
small sales. Besides, these sales might become 
unexpectedly large in time. 

American 16-millimeter cameras are little 
marvels. It is probable that it won’t be long 
before they become equipped for sound. It 
is to be hoped, however, that this development 
is deferred as long as possible, for sound has 
a tendency to be carelessly slapped onto the 
image, and the use of sound, in the form of 
gags, or of other sound inventions, superim- 
posed on the image, would merely excite the 
imagination of the young innovators beyond 
their wisdom. 


R my own part I have just been using a 
16-millimeter camera to make a film with 
the utmost freedom in my garden. I was re- 
leased from any material worries because, 
using a reversible Kodak film, that which 


might cost me five millions was reduced to 
five thousand francs. With this I have made 
a film that is far from being like the usual 
one a professional might produce. I invented 
and improvised as I went along, and for actors 
I had the people who spent their Sunday at my 
country place. The result is a series of scenes 
which are perhaps a little ridiculous and 
wholly unsalable, but which, by reason of the 
total freedom to express whatever comes into 
one’s head, contains a force impossible to ob- 
tain when one is faced with the possibility of 
ruining a film company. 


Picasso is probably the only man in the 


_world who can make a remarkable object out 


of nothing. At his touch rubbish sparkles in 
a world that is Picasso’s own. 


The 16-millimeter films offer us an oppor- 


tunity of trying for similar miracles. A close- . 


up, an unexpected angle, a false movement, a 
slow-up or reversal may cause objects and 
forms to follow and obey us as the animals 


did Orpheus. 


HOPE from the bottom of my heart that 

Hollywood will add to its great commercial 
film industry a younger branch which will. 
not be asked for any guarantee but will be 
encouraged to produce accidents. For it is 
from the accident with its attendant shock 
that a work of art is born. 


"Distributed by Martin Lewis, N. Y. C. 


MYSTERIOUS LADY,’ “FROM COCTEAU'S EARLY PRODUCTION "BLOOD OF A POET" 


U. S. Premiere February 2 
by Cinema 16 


the 
ballet 


Produced by Alexander Shaw 
for the 
BRITISH CENTRAL OFFICE 
OF INFORMATION 


Directed by Muir Mathieson 
Choreography by Andree Howard 
to the music of Arthur Benjamin 
and decor and costumes of Hugh Stevenson. 


Danced by 

GERD LARSEN and 

ALEXANDER GRANT 

(by permission of Covent Garden) 

with 
Gordon Hamilton 
Elaine Fifield and Michael Bolton 

(by permission of Sadler’s Wells) 
and Michael Bayston, Jeanne Artois, 
Peter Wright, Moyra Frazer, Lelia 
Russell, and Corps de Ballet. Ballet 


mistress, Jean Harris. 


Music played by the 


LONDON PHILHARMONIC 
ORCHESTRA 


Explained by ROBERT HELPMANN 
Running time 25 minutes 


Sale: $78 


Rental: $7.50 for one day; additional 
days half rate 


TRADE INQUIRIES INVITED 


U. S. Distribution by 


D.D. LIVINGSTON 


Films of the Arts and Sciences 
39 East 35th St., New York 16 
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By DR. CHARLES SIEPMANN 


EYES SEE 


An address delivered at New York Film Council’s Workshop 


"THOUSANDS of years ago some ingenious 

caveman invented language as a medium 
of communication. Ever since, whether through 
the spoken word or the printed page, we have 
been trying to perfect this bridge of under- 
standing between one another. Few of us even 
today can boast that we are anything but the 
most imperfect masters of the art of speech. 
Nevertheless, being without alternative, we 
have subjected each new generation to the 
tyranny of speech and of the printed page. 

It is only in our generation that a new 
variant means of communication has become 
available. You have simply to go to the 
movies to observe the rapt attention and al- 
most mesmeric absorption of audiences by 
what they see and, subordinately, by what 
they hear spoken. This is the age of the see- 
ing eye and, though the significance of this 
extraordinary evolution has by and _ large 
passed us by, we are coming to appreciate 
the unbelievable enrichment that is ours as 
result of this new means of communication 
and understanding. 


But while this is the age of the seeing 
eye, it is even more so the age of those “who 
have eyes but see not.” I believe this is 
largely, due to the fact that Hollywood, with 
its dominant role in picture making, has de- 
cided that we should see, not reality nor to 
the heart of things, but a synthetic world of 
sensation or of fantasy constantly enveloped 
in a fog of sentiment: that we should look at 
life as it were through distorted lenses. Holly- 
wood, generally speaking, has so far distorted 
the vision of millions that they seem incapable 
of seeing or wishing to see life as it is and 
of making sensitive distinction between what 
is beautiful and ugly, false and true, whether 
visually, intellectually or spiritually. 

Nevertheless, dominant as it is, Hollywood 
is not all. There are the documentary film 
makers, the makers of films for schools, and 
others besides who are at least attempting 
to deal with reality and to serve useful ends. 
But why are there so few films of this kind 
that are worthwhile, and why is their circula- 
tion so minuscule as not even to provide such 
film makers with the means of covering the 
costs of their endeavor? 

I believe we educators are primarily at 
fault in that we have either placidly accepted 
or actively promoted the making of films not 
intrinsically films at all. Those for the class- 
room have tended by and large to be of the 


“how to do it” variety which, while they may 
be useful, are of quite subordinate interest 
and significance in the context of intelligent 
films for intelligent people. Another type I 
call the “illustrated lecture” in which we 
merely transpose onto a screen the flat image 
of a man functioning essentially outside the 
medium; in fact, simply lecturing with illus- 
trative matter portrayed on the screen instead 
of on a blackboard. I object to this kind 
of film essentially because it belies the true 
art and scope of filming and thereby wastes 
the time, energy, and financial resources of 
film makers and sponsors. 


The fact is that we who use films and seek 
their help have failed signally to assist sin- 
cere film makers by ourselves failing to ac- 
quire a basic understanding of what distinc- 
tively motion pictures can do,- and relating 
our criteria of evaluation to such an under- 
standing. Until we come to want the right 
kind of films we shall not get them, and many 
a man today is making films while not himself 
essentially a film maker. I cannot treat this 
subject exhaustively here but offer instead a 
few points which may be suggestive for you 
as you look at films and try to decide whether 
and why they merit your attention: 


Just as we cannot fully enjoy music with- 
out learning something about how music is 
made, so we cannot fully profit from films 
unless we are to some degree masters of 
what I unashamedly call a film esthetic. All 
of us should therefore read a little book 
called Firm by Roger Manvell which, in a 
few hundred pages and a readable style, tells 
what is distinctive about movies. Unless we 
take pains to grasp what really constitutes 
merit in a film we shall remain dupes and 
victims of the meretricious; we must crave 
for excellence and train ourselves to under- 
stand what, in terms of insight and execution 
constitutes excellence. 


I suggest we discard the use of all films 
treating subjects which could be treated as 
well or better in any other way. Films are 
expensive. We have no business to waste money 
if the same ends can be achieved by cheaper 
means. Many “how to do it” and “illustrated 
lecture films” seem to fall under this axe. 
Many films would be better as filmstrips. Stop 
ordering any film in which the visible in 
action is not essential to the insight we are 
invited to experience. 


Let us stop asking, also, that any given 


in 1946 was appointed chairman of 
film library, New York University. 


arvard University faculty member . . . duri 
the Dept. of Comm 
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film say everything about the topic it treats. 
No film can do so. Let us ask rather that 
films stop trying to say everything and start 
treating some aspect of a problem integrally, 
with insight and significance. 


Let us start asking for the serial develop- 
ment of films. Hardly any exist. Just because 
a film is limited in what it can treat without 
distortion, it is important that some subjects, 
only properly appreciable as we see them 
treated in extension, be portrayed in serial 
fashion. Two such spring to mind: The piece- 
meal presentation of psychiatric problems may 
be dangerous just because it is piecemeal. 
Likewise, understanding of other countries 
needs such extensive treatment. We cannot in 
one picture understand the British or the 
French. Serial treatment would enormously 
enrich our understanding. 


Do not let us make unduly restrictive de- 
mands on a film maker either in terms of 
subject matter or treatment. He is an artist, 
not a bricklayer. Ultimate understanding, in 
the final analysis, is dependent on his integ- 
rity and insight. Facts are important but even 
more is an imaginative treatment of facts. 


Integrity we must ask of him; but do not 
let us quarrel with him because his interpre- 
tation of the subject differs from ours. To ask 
him to concede an identity of outlook with 
our own is an unwarrantable restriction upon 
him and a foolish delimitation of our own 
capacity to refine our point of view by testing 
it against another. This is not a plea for 
propaganda films but a plea for legitimate 
freedom of expression. 

Let us recognize the variable use, in terms 
of subsequent discussion, to which films can 
be put. Don’t, in other words, let us quarrel 
with a picture because it appears, either in 
its subject matter or title, to deal with some- 
thing not apt for our immediate purpose. 
Two illustrations may help to show what | 
mean: 


Tue House I Live In is, I suppose, a film 
about anti-Semitism. But it is also a film on 
which intelligent and lively discussion can be 
based on other topics. It illustrates the prob- 
lem of leadership. It bears on gang warfare. 
cause and cure. It illustrates hero worship; 
whether good or bad is for you to judge. It 
raises the further question whether anything 
so complex as the cure of anti-Semitic preju- 
dice can be usefully reduced to so simple a 
formula. Finally it raises the whole question 


(Concluded on page 7) 
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: Dr. Siepman, an Oxford graduate, was for 12 years director of adult education and vice-president 
P in charge of education, talks, news, British Broadcasting Corporation ... specia ized In radio and 
; communications as a H ng the war was with O. W. I.... 
4 n Education and director of the 


HEIKKI JOKIMAKI, in the U. S. to observe our film 


production techniques, writes for FILM NEWS on— 


FILMING IN FINLAND 


JURING the war years and long after- 
wards, many difficulties faced the film pro- 
ducers of Finland. Raw stock was hard to get. 
equipment was old and worn out and there 
was no possibility of getting new. However. 
the film industry survived and conditions in 
this field are improving from day to day. 

Of course, the film companies—privately- 
owned just as in America—have to apply for 
import licenses of film from the government 
officials, but that is only due to the very great 
shortage of foreign currency. Now they can 
shoot almost as much as they wish and the 
situation is not difficult as it was. When a 
new film has been completed, it must be 
screened, however, for a government-controlled 
film committee, which judges it as to suit- 
ability for public presentation. But this con- 
trol is -by no means a political one: it only 
ascertains that films, permitted for instance 
for children, do not contain anything revolt- 
ing or unsuitable for them. And then the 
company is free to distribute the film as well 
as it can. 

As to the film activities of the company 


From ‘‘Salmon Fishing 
in Northern Finland” 
made by Mr. Jokamaki 
for SOK on 

Halttari Island. 


SOK (Cooperative Wholesale Society of Fin- 
land), the firm I am working for, in charge 
of its film department, I can tell something 
about that, too. 

About 300-cooperative stores belong to this 
company: therefore it instructs those stores 
in various commercial and other matters and 
has accordingly advisers or county agents, who 
travel around the country, delivering speeches, 
showing films in the meetings of members of 
the stores, etc. For those film showings, SOK 
also makes its own 16mm films, mostly taken 
now in color. 

During summer as well as winter I have 
filmed various subjects fer these films. Some 
of them are of general interest, for instance 
describe life in the various counties of our 
country. Some are filmings of local happen- 
ings or interesting events, sport competitions. 
youth festivals, commercial garden activities. 
or salmon fishing in the Far North. 

In the winter, when filming is slowed down. 
this material is equipped with text, edited and 
prepared for projection and distribution to 
our agents. Up to now, all our 16mm films 


have been silent, but as soon as circumstances 
allow, we are going to make sound films. 
Before the war, Finland imported also some 
American 16mm silent and sound films, but 
they have now been almost completely run to 
pieces, and not many new ones have been ob- 
tained on account of the foreign currency 
difficulty. 

At least one American film company has 
been established in Finland which has also a 
l6mm department, and we have been using 
their films constantly as well as those of the 
U.S. Information Library and Press Section. 
The latter ones have been in many cases fur- 
nished with a Finnish language narration and 
have been therefore very suitable for our 
purposes. 

My opinion is that the 16mm film has very 
good possibilities to spread also in Finland, 
when circumstances permit it, on educational; 
entertainment, commercial, and _ industrial 
levels. 


Eyes to See 

(Concluded from preceding page) 
of Hollywood and film stars and their in- 
fluence among young and old alike in our 
society. 

Or.take, as a second example, First Steps. 
This, on the face of it, is a film about physical 
therapy. Few of us are actively interested in 
that subject. Actually it is a film with very 
wide allegorical implications. It bears sig- 
nificantly on education and how to go about 
it. It is, if you will, a film about human re- 
lations, and a perfect exemplification of hu- 
manity in action. ; 

My last point has to do not so much with 
films as with our use of them: Community 
leaders in particular, take note. Any com- 
munity worker knows the difficulty of enlisting 
~—and still more, of holding—the interest of 
heterogeneous groups within a community, 


whether for lectures or forums or other ac-" 


cepted means of group association. General 
public interest in films invests them with a 
unique value in community projects of this 
kind. They focus group interest on a single 
experience. But no two people respond to a 
film in the same way. It thus elicits variant 
and unexpected responses, and acts as an 
ideal solvent of subsequent group discussion. 
Lecturers tend either to put their audiences 
to sleep or to provoke some angry disazree- 
ment. Others remain silent, out of deference 
or consideration for the speaker. There is no 
petsonal embarrassment about this kind of a 
film, 

I end: where I began: we shall not get good - 
films until we ourselves are good enough to’ 


Many Idle in British Film Industry, Says Marcus 


MONG. interesting visitors at a recent 

meeting of the New York Film Council 
was Oscar Marcus, British journalist—photog- 
rapher—film maker. 

According to THE ScorsMAN (leading Scot- 
tish newspaper) Mr. Marcus, a youngish 38, 
“is one of the few photographers in the 
country who are equally versed in still and 
motion picture work. Primarily interested in 
documentary films he has had a hand in 
various films dealing with Scotland”—with 
Gaumont British, Technicolor Ltd., Scottish 
National Film Studios, The Church of Scot- 
land, J. Arthur Rank Organization. 

Conditions in the British film industry are 
such, Mr. Marcus asserts, that hundreds of 
technicians and production people with even 


like them. There is so much shoddy in what 
passes for modern mass communication that 
we are in danger of losing even the standards 
we have achieved. The future of good films 
depends on the extent to which we refine our 
own faculties of observation and sense of 
values. We have first to discipline and edu- 
cate ourselves, both privately and in the com- 
pany of others, until we feel ourselves eman- 
cipated from that danger inherent ‘in the 
modern mass production of vulgarity, of which 
a contemporary writer has warned us in these 
terms: 

“We cannot think if we have no time to 
read, or feel if we are emotionally exhausted, 
or out of cheap materials create what will last. 
We cannot coordinate what is not there.” 


more experience than himself are at present 
idle. On the strength of his conviction that 
“there is no future” there, he is in the United 
States on a permanent residence visa. 
Though he has been here less than two 
months he is enthusiastic about the possibili- 
ties of the documentary in the U. S. A mem- 
ber of the (British) Assoc. of Cine-Techni- 
cians, he has already been accepted as a 
“first cameraman” member of the American 
Assoc. of Documentary and TV Cameramen. 
Among his many accomplishments Mr. Mar- 
cus modestly lists ability to speak and write 
Arabic, in which language he has been inter- 
ested since he was 16 years old, and knowledge 
of which enabled him to travel incognito 
to Mecca on the annual pilgrimage some 11 
years ago, when he made the first (still) 
photographic records of this traditional insti- 
tution. These photographs were published in 
the National Geographic Magazine, to which 
Mr. Marcus has since been a contributor. 
Since then he has travelled extensively in 
the Middle East and Europe; has already 
visited 11 of “these United States”—photo- 
graphing, of course, along the way. He is 
also a radio “ham” of considerable enthusiasm, 
his (Scottish) call letters being GM2DYP. 


French Tapestries Visit America 


3 reels 
Rental 25.00 
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Highway Safety 


WO recent releases stress this subject: 

Wueet Sense (produced by Transfilm for 
The Studebaker Corporation) and Let’s 
Count THE Cost (Aetna Casualty and Surety 
Co.). Both are in color; the former is 20 
minutes in length, the latter 16 minutes: both 
will fit into high school driver training courses 
and have interests also for car drivers of all 
ages. 


WHEEL SENsE, produced for the purpose of 
teaching before-the-fact driving safety, pre- 
sents champion driver Torpedo Jones visiting 
a typical high school class’ of trainees and 
conveying to them the salient points in safety 
techniques. The National Commission on 
Safety Education, of the National Education 
Association, advised on this production. It is 
available without charge from Association 
Films through any of its four offices (N. Y. C.. 
Chicago, Dallas. San Francisco). 


Let's Count tHE Cost was designed pri- 
marily to explain to the public why insurance 
companies have been forced to increase auto- 
mobile insurance rates several times since the 
war, meanwhile stresses the need for action 
to curb the increasing postwar highway acci- 
dent toll (30,000 dead, 1 million injured since 
1945). It concludes with a strong plea for 
more careful driving and for support of such 
safety measures as stricter law enforcement, 
tighter licensing, and high school driver train- 
ing. Public groups may obtain loan-free prints 
through Aetna representatives or direct from 
Aetna Life Affiliated Companies, Hartford. 
Conn. 


All About Oil 


O0-OP OIL, produced by Tomlin Film Pro- 

ductions Inc., N.Y.C., tells the story for 
and from the Consumers’ Cooperative point of 
view. Of special interest. in this 20-min. 
Kodachrome explanation of the stages of cur- 
rent refining technique, is the well photo- 
graphed demonstration of oil production on a 
commercial basis by use of duplicate, small- 
scale laboratory experiments of the processes 
involved. An intimate and clearly defined un- 
derstanding in small area of what goes on in 
the great tanks, towers and pipes of a refin- 
ery is thus provided. 


For tHE PEopie, a 30-min. Kodachrome, 
also produced by Tomlin, traces the develop- 
ment across the past 20-years of oil produc- 
tion by this large Cooperative: outlines the 
aims and purposes behind its development. 
Difficulties encountered by farmers during the 
war years are highlighted, when their need for 
lubricants to meet the demands of increased 
production of farm products was critical. There 
is drama in the way they overcome these dif- 
ficulties. . . For this film, as for Co-Op On, 
write Consumers Cooperative Assoc., Kansas 
City 13, Mo., or any of its branch offices, 


AIR ALL AROUND US, 10-mins., is the 

latest release in the Elementary Science 
Series of Young America Films, Inc., N.Y.C. 
Designed for middle elementary school grades 
in particularly, it discusses expansion and con- 
traction of air; air pressure; compressed air: 
other related concepts . . . was made under 
the technical supervision of Dr. Gerald S. 
Craig (Columbia University Teachers College) 
and Dr. Helen Warrin (Newark, N.J., Board 
of Education). . . . For the primary level 
YAF has just released Jupy Learns ABout 
Mixx, the story (10-mins.) of a little girl 
who visits a small dairy farm. 


* * * 


L SHERMAN, film consultant, Washing- 

ton, D.C., was among 15 journalists hon- 
ored with the Norwegian Medal of St. Olav 
by King Haakon in recognition of outstanding 
contributions to Norway's cause during its 
years of German occupation. Mr. Sherman was 
consultant to the Norwegian Embassy’s Infor- 
mation Division. 


* * 


ALASKA—A MODERN FRONTIER is Cor- 

onet’s contribution to further understand- 
ing of this part of the world. Designed for 
Intermediate, Jr., and Sr. High and produced 
with the collaboration of Dr. Thomas Frank 
Barton, Assoc. Prof. of Geography, Indiana 
University, this one-reeler takes the student 
on a flying trip with “the flyingest people in 
the world” to visit all sorts and kinds of 
places and people, from the native Eskimo 
to the thriving, modern community of Fair- 
banks. 


FLery FILMS INC. (303 E. 71st St., N. Y. 

21) is featuring three films in their AMER- 
1ca’s Resources series, namely: ALASKA: 
GuospaL Crossroaps, 11 minute survey of the 
new geographical importance of Alaska in 
the air age, including some excellent scenes 
of contemporary Eskimo life. . . . Coa 
Country, 18 minutes, shows surface and un- 
derground mining in West Virginia, formation 
of coal veins, importance of coal in the na- 
tion’s economy. . . . Paper Forests, 11 min- 
utes, graphically tells the story of men who 
brave the hardships and hazards of cutting. 
hauling, driving logs; shows why it takes a 
year from the time a tree is felled until it 
becomes your daily newspaper. . . . SITTING 
Ricut (9 minutes; previewed in FILM NEWS 
Vol. 8 No. 6) analyzes and corrects habits 
of sitting and standing, stresses grace and 
poise along with good health (PERsoNnaL 
GUIDANCE series). 


Fo Captain Kipp (Charles Laughton, Ran- 

dolph Scott), write Film Highlights, 1697 
Broadway, N.Y. 19. This Company also offers 
Tue Fasutous Dorseys with Tommy and 
Jimmy D., Janet Blair, Paul Whiteman. . . . 
Hottywoop Barn Dance (Ernest Tubb’s Hill 
Billy Band, Lori Talbot).... ADVENTURES OF 
Martin Epen (Glen Ford, Evelyn Keyes, 
Claire Trevor).... AnceL On My SHouLpDER 
(Paul Muni, Anne Baxter, Claude Rains) . . . 
and Scrooce based on Dicken’s “Christmas 
Carol.” 


“EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 

will give visual education a place on its 
program for the first time at its general ses- 
sion March 11. Paul Wagner, educational di- 
rector of Bell & Howell Co., will be the 
speaker. 


\ 


OHN WILEY & Sons, N.Y.C., is the most 

recent publishing house (scientific and 
technical) to issue text-based visual aids for 
class use. The psychology series consists of 200 
sildes and six short films. The geology set is 
made up entirely of 250-color transparencies. 
Purpose is to assist schools with: limited lab- 
oratory facilities. Aids based on texts in his- 
torical geology, physical geography, biology, 
chemistry and botany are in preparation. 


EDICINE in the State of Michigan and 

progress against the diseases of childhood 
is the subject of Lucky Junior, produced by 
the Jam Handy Organization, Detroit, for the 
Michigan State Medical Society, 2020 Olds 
Tower Bldg., Lansing 8, Mich. . . . A kindly 
old family doctor has just brought into the 
world the child of his first delivery. Reminisc- 
ing, he compares the chances for survival of 
today’s baby over those of the father born 
just 30 years ago when hospitals were a lux- 
ury; when thousands of children died of 
whooping cough, diptheria, small-pox every 
year.... Stress is on pre-school immunization, 
which makes this an important film for parents 
everywhere. 


MEXICO and medical progress there is the 

theme of THERE Were Two Doctors, 2- 
reel true-to-life study of a young Mexican doc- 
tor who battles ancient suspicions and preju: 
dices in the tiny village of Zinacanton. This 
is a Simmel-Meservey release (Beverly Hills. 
Calif.). 


| | 
| 
* * 
| 
é * 


NEWS PARADE of the Year, 11th edition 

of this annual, professionally-produced 
newsreel, is now available through photo- 
graphic dealers (8mm and l6mm). The cur- 
rent edition, covering important events of 1948, 
contains picture material on the great Air 
Lift into Berlin; floods in Oregon; revolution 
in Bogota; conflict in Palestine; the Presiden- 
tial election. 


NEW ORLEANS, telling the story of the 

birth of “the blues”, first “chronicle of 
jazz” to emerge from Hollywood, is a recent 
release of Commonwealth Pictures Corp., 729 
—Tth Ave., N.Y. 19. It is 10-reels; features 
Arturo deCordova, Dorothy Patrick, Louis 
Armstrong and his band with Billie Holiday; 
Woody Herman and his orchestra. Real “hero” 
of the picture and career, is the music, with 


a backdrop story of love. 


REVOLUTION IN THE SOUTH (25 min- 

utes, color) is the story of Lion Oil Co. 
and the part it has played in the growth and 
development of this part of the U. S. The 
close integration of the oil industry with 
practically every form of manufacturing in- 
dustry is stressed throughout, which makes 
the film of interest to civic and educational 
outlets as well as personnel and prospective 
customers. For further information address 
the Lion Oil Co., El Dorado, Kan., or the 
Calvin Co., Kansas City, Mo. 


GEARCHLICHT ON THE NATIONS, 20- 
min. documentary which dramatically pre- 
sents the role of modern communications in 
world affairs, has been showing in 35mm, is 
now available in 16mm from Films of the 
Nations Inc., 55 West 45th St., N.Y. 18. Of 
particular interest is its behind-the-scenes pic- 
turization of the part that radio, telephone, 
telephoto, the press and the film play in the 
work of the United Nations and in spreading 
knowledge essential to the peace and welfare 
of the world. It also shows the interrelation- 
ship of communications with the programs of 
such special U.N. agencies as have been set 
up to cope with problems of food, health, 
education, aviation, economics. 
A LOST WORLD, thriller based on Conan 
Doyle’s story of prehistoric monsters, is now 


available, with sound, from Encyclopaedia 
Britannica Films, Wilmette, Il. 


ELIrs.. 


@TERLING FILMS’ latest sports release— 

CHAMPIONSHIP Form—features the actual 
filming of three all-time Olympic records: Earl 
Meadows’ pole vaule: Cornelius Johnson’s 
high-jump; Jessie Owens’ broad-jump. There 
are also some good scenes of flawless diving 
(Marjorie Gestring and Katherine Rawls). 
See your dealer for 8mm, 16mm silent and 
16mm sound versions. 


IM McCOY, that popular pillar of frontier 
law, is again riding the Western plains 
and shooting it out with the bad boys; this 


time in eight 6-reel Westerns at $600 the set 


or $80 each, guaranteed all new laboratory 
prints. Exclusive 16mm rights are controlled 
by Post Pictures Corp., 115 W. 45th St., 
N.Y. 19. 


MOVED 


Visual Edueation, Ine., Fort Worth, Texas, branch 
from 1012 Jennings Ave. to 403 West Magnolia. 


United Production of America, Hollywood 38, 
Calif., from 1558 North Vine St. to 1133 North High- 
land Ave. 


UAW-CIO Film Department, Detroit 1, Mich., from . 


281 West Grand Blvd. to 28 West Warren. 


Audio-Visual Service Dept., Pasadena City Schools, 
from 1501 East Villa St. to 581 North Garfield Ave., 
Pasadena 4, Calif. 


Film News, from 15 W. 38th St., N. Y. 18, to 13 E. 
37th St., N. ¥Y. 16. New telephone: MU 4-7726. 


Fred L. Rouser Co. Inc., Tenun.; its 
audio-visual equipment, film library and camera repair 


departments to larger quarters at 910 State St. 


Civil Affairs Division (U. S. Govt.) to 139 Center 
&. 


Modern Talking Picture Service Inc. Philadelphia 
office to 243 S. Broad St., Zone 7. 


United World Films Inc. and its Castle Division, 
from 445 Park Ave. te 105 E. 106th St., N. Y. 29. 


Commonwealth Pictures from 729 to 723 Seventh 
Ave., N. Y. 19. 


Herb Lamb Productions, Inc. to 10652 Whipple 
Ave., N. Hollywood, Calif. 


Knoxville, 


ANFA-NAVED Merger? 


At an ANFA dinner recently, president 

Jack Carter appointed Horace Jones as 
chairman and a committee consisting of 
Jacques Kopfstein, Sam Goldstein, Maurice 
Groen, Ken Lilley and Fletcher Smith to 
“delve further into the contemplated merger 
between Allied Non-Theatrical Film. Associa- 
tion (NYC) and National Association of 
Visual Education Dealers (Chicago).” 

It is expected that the merger will be ef- 
fected shortly. Among names suggested for 
the joint new organization will be NANFEA 
National Allied Non-Theatrical Film and 
Equipment Association). It may be Merriman 
Holtz, present NAVED president, is prepared 
to resign or has already done so in favor of 
ANFA’s president, Jack Carter. 


Trade Notes 


C. M. Hadden of Louisville, Ky., has 
opened a branch office at 127 W. Sth St., 
Cincinnati. New office will be run by E. L. 
Dodson, formerly local representative of Vic- 
tor Animatograph. . . . HB Motion Picture 
Service has opened new offices at 174 George 
St., New Haven, Conn. .. . Bell & Howell 
Co., projector and equipment manufacturers, 
have appointed Miller’s Visual Aids (403 
W. Magnolia, Fort Worth, Texas) as special 
representatives to cover 14-counties in North 
Central Texas). . . . W. A. Moen, assistant 
vice-president, has been appointed to the spot 
vacated by promotion of former Manager 
Lindfors; i.e., is now in charge of the B&H 
New York office at 30 Rockefeller Plaza.... 
Screen Adettes Inc. of 611 N. Tillamook St., 
Portland, Ore. (Merriman Holtz) is arranging 
to distribute, from Anchorage, a wide variety 
of 16mm films for Alaskan projector owners 
and users. . . . Art Crowley is now full- 
time educational director for Readers Digest. 
His former duties at Popular Science are 
now in the hands of David Goodman and 
Jim Goodsell. . . . Henry M. Fisher, until 
recently manager of DeVry’s. New York di- 
vision, has been made vice-president in charge 
of sales and merchandising and moved to the 
home office in Chicago. . . . Cecile Starr, 
formerly of March of Time Forum Edition and 
Columbia University’s “Film Forum Review”, 
is now in the publicity and promotion de- 
partment of the Princeton Film Center, 
Princeton, N. J.. . . Vacuumate, “The Super 
VapOrate”, is now available through most pho- 
tographic dealers or from Vacuumate Corp., 
N.Y.C.; General Film Lab. Inc., 66 Sibley 
St., Detroit; Colburn Labs. Inc., 164 N. 
Wacker Dr., Chicago. 


PROJECTOR NEWS 


MPRO Corporation, has reduced the price 

of its “Imperial” model from $276 to 
$199.50. The machine is the same, but with- 
out case. 


RWAY Corporation, N.Y., according to 
its Michael Freedman has ready a new 
Model 10A sound projector to sell at $345. 
It features a 10-watt amplifier, gear driven 
mechanism, coated lens, optional use of 750 
or 1000 watt lamp, 2-speed operation. Weight, 
by reason of lighter metals used, has been 
reduced to 27-pounds. 


NEW WIRE RECORDER 
ASTRA-SONIC is the trade name of the 


new wire recorder, radio and phonograph 
combination manufactured by the Pentron 
Corp. (Irving Rossman, 642 Elston St., Chi- 
cago). It sells at $199.50. This company also 
has a magnetic tape recorder nearly com- 
pleted. 
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of Motion Pictures 
16 mm Silent and Sound 
Hundreds of valuable films . 
some available free! 
8 new Health and Hygiene Films— 
just released. 
12 outstanding Air Age 
Education Films. 
Also films on Civics and Government, 
Geography, Industry, Biological Sciences, 
Physics, Chémistry, Engineering, 
Transportation. 


Write today for 1948-1949 Catalog. 
BRAY STUDIOS, inc. 


729 Seventh Ave, New York 19. N Y 


defense’ 


. . . but you don't need 
millions to defend films 
against dirt, oil, scratches 
and other hazards. Insist A 
on the reliable ae 


165 WEST 46th STREET, NEW YORK 19, N. *. 


PIS THE NEXT 
10 BE A “LOST 


The First Film Specifically Made 
For A UNESCO Objective 


“Hungry Minds” challengingly tells the story of 
Europe's children, of the need for educational and 
physical aid, of action that must be token today! 


With Drawings by Koethe Kollwitz 


SUITABLE FOR ALL GROUPS 
Produced By 
Notional Film Boord of Canado 
Sponsored By 
Counell for Reconstruction 
Through UNESCO 
SOUNDFILM 
Rental Per Day . . . $1.50 


9 MIN. 
Sale Per Copy . . . $25.00 


1600 


NEW YORK 19, N. Y. Circle 6-4868 


“millions for | 
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ORE than 400 educators attended the 
outstandingly successful December meet- 
ing of the Audio-Visual Instruction Section 
of the Society for the Experimental Study 
of Education, in the film theater of the Mu- 
seum of Modern Art, N. Y. C. Three of the 
films in the de Rochement-United World 
Series, THe Eartu anp Its were 
premiered. 

Dr. David S. Swartz, N. Y. C, Administra- 
tive Assistant to the Superintendent of Schools, 
and an able and pleasing chairman, intro- 
duced geography as the topic of the evening 
and as perhaps the most important subject of 
the school curriculum in the development of 
“attitudes towards world understanding and 
peace.” Geography books, Dr. Swartz pointed 
out, were the first to be illustrated; but they 
are still static. Geography depends on the 
imagination and “the one thing that can crys- 
tallize imagination is audio-visual portrayal 
of it, to give it life, movement, sound. These 
are essential not simply for understanding 
but for sympathetic understanding. 


Dr. Floyd Brooker, director of the audio- 
visual section of the U. S. Office of Education, 
and just returned from an air trip to an edu- 
cational conference in Paris, said: “Truly we 
live in a shrinking world. But it is an extend- 
ing world also, in which things that happen 
thousands of miles away affect our lives for 
their whole length.” Urging the importance 
of “re-thinking and re-defining democracy” he 
pointed out: 


“At the end of World War | there were 
seven nations capable of moving in and taking 
over ‘vacuum areas’: those unable because of 
the war or for other reasons to stand their 
grounds politically, economically, socially. 
After this last war only two or possibly three 
are so capable. These are now meeting in the 
vacuum areas at close quarters and discovering 
what a tremendous difference there is in their 
levels of life, thinking, acting . . . and this at 
a time when science means international con- 
trol or world destruction. . . . When distance 
separates it doesn’t much matter what the 
other person thinks, but modern transportation 
makes these opinions and attitudes important. 
In the past there was peace only when, by 
force, all opposition had been licked. The 
question now is: can mankind develop world 
peace by rational methods around a confer- 
ence table?” In this connection Mr. Brooker 
went on to discuss the importance of education 
and said: 

“In the settlement contracts for World War 
I there is not a word that deals with educa- 
tion. In 1932 there was no notice taken of 
Hitler’s assumption of control over his coun- 
try’s schools. It was not generally realized 
then how important a step this was. But, 
despite our degrees, our education is old- 
fashioned, yours and mine, if we have not 
awakened to the fact that education can be 


WORLD UNDERSTANDING AND PEACE 
IS THEME OF EDUCATION SOCIETY 


From the deRochemont-United World film — 


on Norway, “Farmer-Fishermen.”* 


responsible for peace or war. The first . battle 
that is fought is the battle for the minds of 
men. What the younger generation thinks 
and whether or not there is a war is a re- 
sponsibility now from which education cannot 
absolve itself and which should be its -first 
concern.” 

Mr. Louis deRochement, producer of Tut 
EartH Its PEopLes series touched on 
the neglect and misuse of the powerful me- 
dium of the sound motion picture on the 
part of “those in a position to make it a great 
and lasting power for good.” He urged that 
its importance be recognized in times of peace 
as in times of war; continued: “Even more 
than adults, children today are keenly aware 
of motion picture quality, very quick to resent 
lack of it. Just to give teachers films is not 
enough. These must be good films, and prop- 
erly organized in an integrated series. Motion 
picture producers have not discharged their 
responsibilities by observing minimal moral 
codes, either, but must be interested in cre- 
ating positive attitudes. We are still experi- 
menting but trust that even 36 pioneering 
pictures of this series will serve as stepping 
stones to understanding.” 

Dr. Clyde Kohn, professor of geography. 
at Northwestern University and advisor on 
Tue Eartn anp Its Peoptes stressed the 
necessity not simply for accurate but for 
“unbiased information and ideas about things 
and ways of living in another country.” 

The films shown were NomMADS OF THE 
JuneLte (Malaya); Farmer-FisHermen (Nor- 
way) and Merropouis, U. S. A. (New York 
City). These are now available to the public 
through United World Films, Inc., N. Y. C. 
Others in the series will be ready soon. 

Among many notables in the audience were: 
Superintendent Mary A. Kennedy, N. Y. C.: 
Dr. Edgar Dale, chairman of the Audio-Visual 
Education Dept., Ohio State University; Dr. 
L. Larsen, head of the audio-visual center of 
Indiana University and president of the Film 
Council of America. Mrs. Nettie Berg of the 
N. Y. C. school system was publicly com- 
mended for her organization of this meeting. 


"*To be previewed in FILM NEWS for February. 
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(TELEVISION will move ahead even faster 

in 1949, for it is starting out with terrific 
momentum: witness, the 50 stations already 
serving 26 marketing areas, to be joined 
shortly by upwards of 75 new stations. In 
addition to 77 construction permits soon to be 
converted into TV stations, there are 310 
applications waiting to be processed with the 
raising of the momentary “freeze” order where- 
by the industry takes inventory of present and 
future needs, and gives due consideration to 
UHF (ultra-high-frequency) possibilities in 
addition to present VHF (very-high-frequency ) 
channels. Meanwhile, coaxial and radio relay 
networks spread out to a goodly third of our 
country—the eastern and northern states and 
again along the Pacific coast, already account- 
ing for the bulk of the total population. 


There are well over a million TV sets in 
use, with more being produced at a rate in 
excess of 130,000 monthly, for at least 2,- 
750,000 TV sets in use by the end of 1949. 

Aside from Television’s spectacular growth 
in 1949, the outstanding development must be 
the lifting of the “freeze” and the early ex- 
ploitation of the UHF frequencies. True, there 
will be many technical angles to be worked 
out, especially in actual practice. But UHF 
means the opening up of many more TV 
channels, which in turn means TV stations 
for the smaller cities, towns, villages and rural 
areas. Also, it can mean two or three stations 
in every section of the country for an adequate 
choice of competing programs. 

As for TV reception generally, the 12”, 
15” and 20” picture tubes will be the popular 
sizes in 1949, with production advances and 
economies permitting large-tube sets to come 
within reach of the average household budget. 

One thing is certain: No obsolescence of 
present TV receivers is yet in sight. Existing 
operation standards have been set for years 
to come. Also, notable refinements in trans- 
mitting equipment and operation during the 
past year have proved that current receivers 
are capable of still greater pictorial quality. 

While coaxial cable and radio relay net- 
works serve to bring the program facilities of 
our leading entertainment centers to scattered 
telecasting stations, and at the same time 
provide the commercial sponsor with a nu- 
merous audience worthy of national advertis- 
ing appropriations, many programs are being 
recorded on film for telecasting at any time 


and place. Marked progress made in Tele- 
transcriptions or the filming of TV programs 
directly from the monitor screen, will con- 
tribute much to 1949 telecasting variety espe- 
cially among smaller and more isolated sta- 
tions. 


The close partnership between television 
and movie mediums, increasingly apparent this 
past year, will become still closer during 
1949. Because of the time difference between 
actual event and favorite looking-in hours, or 
again in the matter of the news locale being 
beyond the reach of TV pickup facilities, the 
filming of TV news events becomes generally 
accepted practice. 

Most TV transmitting facilities already in- 
clude film processing equipment whereby film 
can be developed, reversed, fixed, rinsed and 
dried, all in a matter of minutes since time 
is of the very essence of most news programs. 
Air transport of timely films can bring over- 
seas news events to American homes in mini- 
mum time. Television news coverage during 
1949 will spread out to the entire world. I 
see no diminution of the film presentation 
but rather a still more effective use of this 
companion medium in TV programs. 

Another phase of the television-movie part- 
nership is at the theater level. Eastman Kodak 
and Du Mont engineers have evolved a prac- 
tical means whereby televised news events or 
sports coming over direct coaxial cable or 
over the air can be filmed directly off a 
special cathode-ray tube, processed, dried, and 
readied for projection by standard theater 


Made-In Italy Art 
Films for Television 


CHOOL OF THE WORLD, an English- 

dialogue subject made in Italy, available 
from United Telefilm Co., 11 W. 42nd St.. 
N.Y. for television distribution. Two drawings 
by Michaelangelo, of which the paintings have 
never been found, are shown and discussed: 
also how one of these drawings was recon- 
structed by Rubens. . . . Also immediately 
available are four religious shorts: St. Peter: 
Sr. Paut; Sr. Francis; Monte Casino... 
all endorsed by the Central Catholic Film- 
center, Rome, Italy. 


*. . . only company devoted solely to 
television and active in all its phases... 


OUTLOOK FOR 1949 


by 


ALLEN B. 
President, Allen B. DuMont Laboratories* 


Television and Film 


DUMONT 


equipment all in the matter of minutes if not 
seconds. TV economics, particularly in the 
matter of prohibitively-priced sporting events, 
may yet introduce the box office method of 
collecting maximum revenues, in which case 
one or more theaters may be joined together 
by wired television or special radio relay. 
Something along this line may appear in 1949. 


By and large, TV programs will continue 
on both sustaining and sponsored bases. We 
have witnessed the commercial pattern of 
telecasting during the past year. 


Over and above the many and varied enter- 
tainment programs, I anticipate still greater 
emphasis on the educational potentialities of 
television. This seems to be a logical outcome 
of daytime programming. Instead of being 
limited to a few evening hours, as has been 
the general rule until now, we enter 1949 with 
daytime schedules such as that of station 
WABD in New York with its 80 hours weekly. 
Thus telecasting is no longer confined to an 
audience that wants to be entertained at the 
end of a long day, but rather can appeal to 
children, to young people, to the women folk, 
and even to students with programs of genuine 
educational content. I make bold to predict 
that even as early as 1949 we may see the 
beginnings of educational television worked 
into our school and college life. 


Finally, the non-telecasting applications of 
television are yet to be touched upon. The 
“seeing at a distance” technique offers many 
challenging possibilities in everyday life: bank 
personnel checking signatures over intra-tele- 
vision installation; prison guards possessed of 
additional eyes with which to watch all sides 
and corners of their institution; inter-city sales 
meetings and demonstrations over leased cir- 
cuits; the training of scattered groups from a 
central lecture platform; intra-store television 
whereby goods and demonstrations can be 
simultaneously shown at various strategic spots 
—these are but samples of the tremendous 
potentialities of the TV art in brand new 


‘fields. 


Much of our: American living is undergoing 
modifications because of this newly opened 
“window on the world.” We are setting aside 
many hours of leisure time in order to see 
things all about us via the television screen. 
And it all adds up to this in 1949: A still 
more learned, broader-minded, more enter- 
priaing people is in the making. 
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Dear Rohama Lee: 


In my present Pooh-Bah capacity—as a private citizen 
paying taxes “to help defray expenses” on her past em- 
ployment by the Government for a survey of the 16mm 
educational film program in Germany—I should like 
to put in my two cents’ worth (non-taxable) regarding 
the interview with Mr. Julien Bryan, quoted in the No- 
vember issue of FILM NEWS. 

I cannot entirely subscribe to the accuracy or the in- 
ferences of Mr. Bryan’s observations. I should like, 
however, to commend FILM NEWS for giving the mat- 
ter space. The subject would seem to warrant greater 
publicity than it has received to date. 

It must be agreed that the power of this particular 
medium is mot being exploited to the full in the U. S. 
Zone. But the reasons are too elusive and too compli- 
cated to be neatly bundled into one package of censure 
and left on General McClure’s undeserving doorstep in 
the New York Office of the Civil Affairs Division of the 
Army. 

Since returning at the end of September, it has seemed 
to me that too few people are aware of even the inten- 
tion to use film as part of the re-orientation program, 
much less of its success or failure, or of the names of 
those responsible for its implementation. It is small 
wonder, then, that the Lords of the Purse Strings, The 
Control Office, have felt little pressure from home to 
“keep” films in the manner to which they are accus- 
tomed. 


First Things First 


Some basic idea of the original re-education plans, 
formulated in London 1944, and of efforts to ra 
them out in the Zone, may be had from reading “ 
CALL IT PEACE,” published in July, 1947 by Marshall 


Knappen, Professor of History and Political Science, - 


Michigan State College. Too many of the problems then 
referred to still remain. Among those pertinent are: the 
completely inadequate number of slots for personnel; 
the too-wide gap between policy makers and imple- 
mentors in the field; the confusion and conflict in cul- 
tural areas between military administrator and civilian 
educator; the Army rotating system which removes the 
“good man” when he has acquired understanding ex- 
perience of the complexities and attitudes involved in an 
area where he has had little previous training; and, 
finally, “rank”! 

From the beginning, motion pictures have been placed 
under what is now the Information Service Division of 
Military Government. This division acted, on the one 
hand, as liaison between American agent and German 
exhibitor of newsreels, shorts, and features. Added to 
this function, the Division served as a licensing bureau 
—clearing German writers, producers, distributors, etc., 
checking to see that no one side-stepped Military Gov- 
ernment controls, regulations, policies. Meanwhile, it 
was necessary to “pick up the ay of the former 
German film industry. This entailed rebuilding studios, 
reinstituting electrical current, salvaging laboratory 
equipment, unearthing cameras and projectors, over- 
coming raw-stock shortages, arranging and rearranging 
budgets; and, always, preparing six carbons of all papers 
for the Government maw, as well as consulting with 
other branches of the Army involved. 

Additionally, the Division was in charge of produc- 
tion. This in turn comprised several functions, as check- 
ing and sanctioning proposed German scripts and films 
in the works; writing and producing American-conceived 
documentaries; translating and processing U. S. non- 
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Report 


CAROL DENISON recently fulfilled @ four-month as:ignmed by 
in Germany, surveying the educational film there . lan: 
country experience, to attend the Un‘versity of Toronto, sd de 
with the Training Films Branch of the U. S. Navy during.the bar. « 
America Films, Inc., New York; has co-produced lahen 


theatrical films; providing a running commentary on 
current events through newsreels. 

_These have been the basic, time-consuming problems. 
Licensing and physical rejuvenation aspects have les- 
sened. Meanwhile, though, new obligations have arisen. 

Gradually, “Amerika Hauser” are being opened in 
towns and cities, as centers for free dissemination of in- 
formation through books, exhibits and films; and this 
operation too has been assigned to ISD. Increasingly 
also, our motion picture desk has been plagued with the 
problem of films to be made specifically for Agriculture, 
Civil Affairs, Economics—on everything from the ad- 
vantages of harrowing a field of oats twice, Civil Rights, 
the function of JEIA, to the history of the Free City of 
Bremen. Such shorts—documentaries, as we conceive of 
them—were virtually unknown to the Germans before 
the war when “Kultur films” such as THE LIFE OF | 
MICHELANGELO were in vogue. Consequently, the | 
three men of our Documentary kilm Unit at Templehof, | 
already struggling with films on the free press, food 
shortages, the Marshall Plan, in their “spare” time have 
had to become instructors in this field. 

There are approximately 23 million Germans in our 
Zone. Liaison, licensing, Information Centers, distribut- 
ing, producing, et al, take a staff of some sort. But, at 
the end of August, 1948, we had roughly 6 people 
“ont? specifically for motion picture operations 
and administration. We had approximately 5 reprezenta- 
tives of Information Service Division, plus 10 persons 
in charge of some 20 Information Centers. To allow for 
miscalculation, double the number; add some clerical 
help, some “indigenous personnel”: you still have but a 
handful of people to carry the multitudinous aspects 
of the job—not forgetting its paper work. 


Education and Cultural Relations Branch 


On top of all this, another Branch—Education and 
Cultural Relations—raised it weary head out of the 
morass of rebuilding, re-equipping, reopening schools; 
of trying to find suitable teachers, training new ones, 
procuring proper textbooks, censoring old ones; track- 
ing down radio sets and transformers; opening Text- 
book and Curriculum Centers and etc., ad infinitum. 
This Division, too, urgently needed films. This meant 
that the 45,346 (silent) projectors remaining in Ger- 
many at the war’s end had to be found, repaired, dis- 
tributed among the 40,650 teachers of the 3,060,000 
students in the school system. It also meant that Infor- 
mation Service Division had to carefully screen and 
censor the large number of silent films —— the 


= aged of the highly organized and centralized Reich 


for Visual Aids. Approximately 1,000 were found 


: | 
| 
. 


Germany 


sf by the Civil Affairs Division to our Military Government 
.ansas City born and schooled, she elected, for out-of- 
“dada, for four years and took her degree there . . . A writer 
e bar, she was afterwards staff writer and editor for Young 


d¥thmetic films for Y. A. F.; is now freelancing. 


and made usable but these are primarily in scientific 
and semi-travelogue areas. Social science and human re- 
lations categories were completely lacking and are ur- 
gently needed. 

Personnel picture for this braneh is similar to and no 
more encouraging than that of the Motion Picture Divi- 
sion. We have one slot designated for and filled by a 
Visual Aids man. In the policy-making echelon we have 
had one man with perhaps 2 percent of his time to de- 
vote to the film program—not just in its policy aspect, 
but to screening as well, to translating, supervision of 
the present Geiman Film Institute, cooperation with 
his British opposite number, assuring budgets, tracin 
lost equipment, and heaven knows what else. Interest 


Civil Affairs Division 


Finally, we have, here in New York, the Civil Affairs 
Division under General McClure. This is the servicing 
agency, the liaison between domestic producers and the 
distributing and educational agencies in the occupied 
areas. Need it be said that the route from New York 
to Munich and Berlin is not necessarily direct nor con- 
summated with the speed of light? This time-lag, how- 
ever, is a question of miles, red tape, and oreseen 
circumstances rather than one of malice aforethought. 

Without elaborating on the changes and crises which 
constitute standard operating procedure in Germany 
(the Currency Reform, the blockade, the curtailment of 
studio electricity in Berlin, games of hide-and-seek be- 
tween the Russians and our German personnel are but 
a few of the more obvious), this will, I trust, have given 
at least a superficial notion of general working condi- 
tions. But the physical set-up is only part of the story. 


Problems of Policy 


It has been only about 18 months since the emphasis, 
from the original licensing and control function of ISD, 
has been shifted away from a police-state psychology 
and toward re-education. 

Before the war 16mm sound production was in its 
infancy in Germany. It was only in February, 1948, that 
16mm sound projectors (500) were issued under Mili- 
cary Government jurisdiction. These were intended for 
distribution among our Information, Textbook Centers, 
M. G. liaison officers, and the school system throu 
German film depots. Object was the stepping-up of the 
re-orientation program. That the directive announcing 
the distribution was premature, because—as was subse- 
quently proven—there were not the requisite number of 


film to accompany the projectors, is matter 
for later discussion. 

It has been my impression, however, unlike Mr. 
Bryan’s, that not only is General McClure intensely 
interested and conscientious about the film program at 
this end, but that had there been, since he left there, 
someone in Germany, military or civilian, of equivalent 
rank, caliber, and re-orientation convictions responsible 
for and desirous of organizing and pushing re-orientation 
through films, the project would be further along than 
it is now. 

From my personal viewpoint again, there has been a 
further ditticulty: The 16mm re-orientation has 
been hard put to compete with the revival of the 35mm 
feature industry, a rival in processing facilities, person- “ 
nel, man-hours, prestige and push. Economically this 
may add up to necessary business procedure. Education- 
wise it would seem to be putting the cart before the 
horse, especially as the German press, and both German 
and American educators, in my experience at least con- 
cur that U. S. Hollywood product too often serves only 
to confuse and distort the issue to the already confused 
German audience, and our re-orientation films must fur- 
ther serve to offset or explain impressions given by 
some of our “democratic” representatives in Geimany. 

It is my hope, as it is Mr. Bryan’s, that Arthur Mayer 
carries the weight and has the interest to take this step- 
child project in hand. However, additional personnel 
in the echelons below him will still be essential. No 
adequate pra can be carried out as a bastard by- 
product of any one of a hundred other assignments. It 
also seemed to this observer that, where operations and 
psychology were concerned, those responsible for actu- 
ally implementing the program in the field were too 
seldom represented at the policy table. But good people, 
now struggling to do a job even with all these draw- 
backs, will be justified in a further sense of frustration 
leading them home if, as has currently been stated in 
the press, more salary cuts are in the offing for 1949, 
though econcmic compensations have already decreased 
since the Currency Reform. 

Anywhere from 50 to 100 years are estimated as neces- 
sary to re-orientate the Germans. But, to quote from Mr. 
Knappen’s book AND CALL IT PEACE: “The Ameri- 
can people are great faddists. . . . Just now the fad is 
that thorough denazification will end the job here, and 
so the folks at home can forget this business and turn 
to planning for a new car or a new house.” Mr. Knap- 
pen goes on to point out: “But if they ever get serious 
-_~ things over here again, they can do anything they 

Perhaps what is needed is a re-clarifying of the basic 


- issues for ourselves. 


Meanwhile, and as to films presently available with 
which to do the job: There was, at the end of the war, 
a stockpile abroad of 32 films “made and paid for with 
Government money over three years ago,” as Mr. Bryan 
says. “All” that was needed apparently was checking 
for content, then translation, and processing of prints. 

A German consultant was brought to New York by 
the Rockefeller Foundation for a five week survey, in 
1947, of available films applicable to German audiences. 
Out of 151 motion pictures screened, 85 were deemed 
possible. (COUNTY AGENT and JOURNEY INTO 
MEDICINE, specifically mentioned by Mr. Bryan, were 
on that list.) 

To date 86 non-commercial titles, pre-print material, 
have been shipped by C. A. D. ready for translating and 
processing; as well as a — version prints for 
s Cc, ition. 
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PARENTS SEE 


AUDIO-VISUAL IN ACTION 


A GROUP of 6th graders from Manhattan’s 

P. S. 173 had an extra class session at the 
Hotel Pennsylvania on a Saturday morning 
last month. The occasion was a demonstration 
of a class in action for the Annual Conference 
of the United Parents Association (New York 
City). 

Miss Agnes G, Driscoll, teacher, conducted 
her class in a realistic setting of walls, desk, 
blackboard, all the regular equipment set up 
for the occasion, to demonstrate an actual 
class doing things in the usual way. But to 
the parents and many of the teachers assem- 
bled, this particular group and its activities 
were most unusual, for they had never seen a 
thoroughly modern classroom equipped as this 
one, for modern education, with a motion 
picture and overhead projector, movie screen 
and transcription play-back. 

The class had been studying the United 
Nations. Today the subject was Poland. The 
children had done research on the country. 
Many had made glass lantern slides to illus- 
trate their findings. These were shown by the 
children themselves through the use of the 

_ overhead projector. Duplicate slides were pro- 
jected simultaneously for the audience; and 
this technique was used with the utmost suc- 
cess throughout the visual presentation which 
followed. 

After the class had been properly prepared 


for the experience the film Mary Visits 
Potanp (Julien Bryan—International Film 


Foundation) was shown. The class was a-hum 


with activity, when the lights came on -again. 


Children were eager to express themselves, to. 


answer questions raised before the film was 
shown, and to suggest follow-up activities 
from which real learning would inevitably 
accrue. The ability of motion pictures to com- 
municate, stimulate, motivate and educate was 
thus convincingly brought home to the audi- 
ence. 


Supplemental to this experience, a tran- 
scription from an earlier New York Board 
of Education radio station broadcast was 
played. A question and answer program deal- 
ing with the contribution of the Polish people 
to the United States, it dramatically proved 
the value of this medium also for teaching 
purposes. 


Leaders of the panel discussion on “New 
Tools for Learning” which followed the dem- 
onstration, were: Joseph Jablonower, chair- 
man (Board of Examiners, N. Y. C.); Miss 
Rita Hochheimer (Asst. Dir. Visual Instruc- 
tion in Charge); Dr. William Bristow (Asst. 
Dir. Curriculum Research); Miss Florence 
S. Beaumont (Asst. Supt. Districts 45, 46); 
Mrs. Esther Speyer (Advisor, U. P. A. Motion 
Picture Committee). Summarizer was Dr. 


As reported for 
FILM NEWS by 


MORTON SCHINDEL 


Irene Cypher, Asst. Prof., Dept. of Com 
munications, New York University. 

Miss ‘Rita ‘Hochheimer, under whose au- 
pices the demonstration lesson was prepare, 
emphasized that this was no “show-off” lesson 
but the usual techniques used in the clas: 
rooms at P. S. 173 which has been a demon 
stration center for audio-visual education for 
over 10 years. 

Dr. William Bristow stated: “We cannot 
have a modern curriculum without modern 


‘classrooms. We must give teachers the tools 


with which to do an effective job; they can- 
not do this sort of job without new tools.” 
He referred not only to the motion picture. 


_slides, map, transcription player used in the 


demonstration, but also to diarornas, models, 
filmstrips and other auditory and visual de- 
vices, all of which were effectively displayed 
in the anteroom of the conference hall. 

In its simplicity and spontaneity the whole 
demonstration was dramatic and exciting. 
Every parent should be given an opportunity 
to see and hear, through an experience like 
this one, the quality of learning that can be 
imparted through audio-visual materials in the 
hands of a skilled teacher. To emulate this 
demonstration of a modern curriculum being 
taught with modern tools is a challenge that 
might well be taken up in every community 
in America. 


In Germany Today (Concluded) 


had been exported also, which the German exhibitor has 
been required to show in the 35mm theaters along with 


Films for 9 titles is still under ne 
HOOD OF MAN has been held up 


Pare Lorentz 
FORUM s 


iation. BROTHER- 
by the Army, as 
inted out in his HERALD-TRIBUNE 


. The MARCH OF TIME films require 


entertainment features. (Incidentally, he pays 4 percent 
for the privilege.) If we make good this regulation, can 
we not be accused of forcing propaganda? Furthermore, 
how many such shorts do we have which clarify what 
we take for granted? In the eyes of the German audience 
we'are too often solely the products of a material cul- 
ture, bred in skyscrapers and fed from cans. How many 
of our films, sired by the grandiose superlatives of com- 
mercial advertising methods, state our case clearly, ob- 
jectively, with dignity? 

As for non-commercial, non-theatrical 16mm _ films: 
when I arrived at the end of April 14 titles were then 
currently available. Among those which had been shown 
in Textbook and Information Centers, schools, town 
‘meetings, wete POWER AND THE LAND, THE 
COWBOY, VALLEY OF THE TENNESSEE, SWEDES 
IN AMERICA, HYMN OF THE NATIONS. By the 
end of August 10 more titles had been added, including 
JOURNEY INTO MEDICINE. 


Because there has been no one whose sole concern 
it has been to see that films previously stock-piled were 
collected, reviewed, translated, processed, some of the 
subjects originally selected, it is quite true, have got 
“lost in the shuffle.” Of the original 85 screened in this 
coufitry, the contract with Encyclopaedia Britannica 
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re-editing for pace, wartime allusions, etc. Shipping 
and change of address in the Zone account for some 
<—e- Some have had since to be discarded as unsuit- 
able. 

There is a crux to chew on: What is suitable for 
German audiences? What have we produced to meet 
the situation? How are we to present these films to gain 
the greatest reorientation advantages? What evidences 
= satisfactory efforts—or the contrary—are there to 

te: 

We, as taxpayers, have contributed many dollars to- 
wards the reorientation of Germany. Do we provide the 
a with a once-over-lightly dose and then depart, 

oping he will be able to decipher the hieroglyphics for 
himself’ from now on out? Perhaps reorientation must 
be a trial-and-error process. But any investment counsel- 
lor worth his salt would advise an interest in and an 
understanding of the stocks involved, then a demand for 
a good return on the investment. 

To make even an attempt to analyze such problems 
requires a new breath and another letter—if you readers 
would be interested in one? 


Sincerely yours, 


CAROL H. DENISON 


| 


Films for— 


BROTHERHOOD WEEK, Feb. 20-27. 
Suggested by National Conference of 
Christian a Jews, and Film Program 


Services. 


AMERICANS ALL —Iintergroup rela- 
tions, concluding with the Springfield (Mass. ) 
democratic citizenship program. (16-mins.) 


BOUNDARY LINES—Color anima- 
tion, describes the imaginary lines of fear. 
greed, etc. dividing people. (10-mins.) 


BROTHERHOOD OF MAN-Color 
animation, humorous but penetrating, on simi- 
larities and differences. (10-mins.) 


DON’T BE A SUCKER-—Stars Pau! 
Lukas in exposition of Nazi techniques for 


destroying freedom. (20-mins.) 


GREATER VICTORY —wo escaped 


German prisoners of war attempt to destroy 
the American way of life. (20-mins.) 


IT HAPPENED IN SPRING- 
FIELD—tThis town’s citizenship program 
is pictured against a story background. (20- 
mins. 


MAKE WAY FOR YOUTH—The 
‘Youth Council of Madison (Wisc.) points the 
way to friendship and cooperation. (20-mins.) 


MAN, ONE FAMILY-—British scien- 
tist Sir Julian Huxley exposes accepted beliefs 
on racial distinctions. (16-mins.) 


WHOEVER YOU ARE-Swry of 
how a New York community fought intoler- 
ance. (20-mins.) 


ONE PEOPLE —tThe U. S. asa melting 
pot. Ralph Bellamy narrates this color ani- 
mation film on tolerance. (11-mins.) 


Consult your locsl dealer; or write FILM 
NEWS, 13 E. 37th St., N. ¥. 16. 


Previews 
AND 
Reviews 


Memories of 


Shakespeare 


ICTURESQUE small bridges lead over the 

Avon to Stratford, a busy market for the 
neighborhood. But the town’s main “industry” 
is SHAKESPEARE: great Elizabethan genius 
of the pen and “the boards” about whom so 
little is known actually. It is the great merit 
of this film that—produced with the coopera- 
tion of Stratford-onAvon’s Trustees, of the 
British Museum and others concerned—MeEm- 
ORIES OF SHAKESPEARE is authoritative. Its 
imaginative, resourceful approach to what 
might have been just a travelogue is also in 


its favor. For students it brings to life the 
period, along with the man and his works. 
Adults will find it gives them more than the 
tourist visit they have madé or are planning. 
Those interested in art will be pleased with its 
presentation of old paintings, etchings, mu- 
seum models...It is somewhat over-narrated 
and over-long (e.g., in the tour of London 
sequence). In spots it falls short photographi- 
cally speaking, as if producer Edwin J. 
Fancey could have done with better equip- 
ment, so difficult to obtain latterly in Great 
Britain. But until a challenger comes our way, 
this is the champion film in its area. : 
30-mins; 16mm, 35mm, television, ex- 
clusively from Hoffberg Productions, 
Inc., 620-9th Ave., N. Y. 18. 


Caller Herrin’ 


NDER the Northern Seas, and fortunately 

for Great Britain in these lean days, is 
“a continual coming and going of uncount- 
able millions of herring.” New fishing boats 
are being built. Navel boats in which perhaps 
a fisherman saw war service are being adapted. 
In this informative sequence are also shown 
the great amount of gear needed, and prepa- 
rations for putting out to sea. Atmospheric 
shots of sturdy little ships nosing their way 
past the Golden Horn, smoke plumes trailing, 
are eye-filling; as are later scenes of drifting 
at night with mastheads lit...The haul, be- 
tween 1 and 4 a.m., fills the hold with cargo 
that must be handled quickly. On-shore prepa- 
rations to do so are meanwhile being made. 
Sale by open auction is a colorful affair... 
Insight into canneries and modern freezing 
‘plants is interesting. “Klondyking” and the 
methods of the traditional Scottish Fisher 
Lassies are even more so. “Caller” (as in 
“calf”) is Scottish dialect for “newly caught.” 
CALLER incidentally, is the first fish- 
ing film in our experience to dignify its sub- 


ject matter by employment of a full symphony 
orchestra for a really excellent musical back- 
ground. 


10-mins. Rental $2.50. British Informa- 
tion Services, 30 Rockefeller Plaza, 
N. ¥. C. 20. 


Top Liner 


one who has known the lifetime thrill 
of that first ocean crosssing, Top LINER is’ 
an uninspired treatment of an inherently ex- 
citing subject. The American editing, further- 
more, is inaccurate in spots. But, though it 
misses being the picture it could have been, 
its behind-the-scenes material is of absorbing 
interest, and there are memorable shots—as 
that of the gawky little tug bossing the great, 
graceful, 83,000-ton two-stacker R. M. S. 
Queen Elizabeth, the largest ship the world 
has ever seen. 


22-mins. Rental $2.50 from British In- 
formation Services, 30 Rockefeller Plaza, 
N.Y. C. 20. 
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Ruth* 


The Book of Ruth** 


NE of the loveliest of Bible stories is the 

idyll of Ruth. It is to the credit of the 
assembly which made up the Old Testament 
that this tale of agrarian cultures, with its 
warm human values, was included. Two ver- 
sions of the story have recently come to life 
on the screen . . . Ruta—produced in Eng- 
land by the J. Arthur Rank Organization— 
is, ironically, more in the Hollywood manner 
than is THe Book or Rutu, produced by 
Crusader Films in Hollywood. This is per- 
haps because RutH was made with a larger 
budget. Much of its footage was actually 
filmed in Palestine, which naturally gives it 
an authenticity. The U. S. version is closer, 
however, to the Bible text; and one of its 
most refreshing and realistic features is that, 
although the romantic story of Ruth and Boaz 
is by no means “played down,” the real love 
interest is that of Ruth for her mother-in-law. 
There is also the love of Naomi for her home- 
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Films for the CHURCH 


By DR. ROBERT M. PERRY 


Assn’t. Prof. of Religious Education, New York University 


St. Peters 
And the Vatican 


ERE is a forcible reminder that Europe 
is not all rubble and hungry mouths; that 
there is still on that continent one spot at 
least of unsurpassing elegance, treasured art, 


carefully tended gardens. A guided tour, in 


color, this film opens on an impressive pano- _ 


rama of modern Rome as seen from the roof 
of the great cathedral. It was a magnificent 
city in Caesar's day, and we see arches and 
columns ‘that prove it. Rome is still magnifi- 
cent, to witness St. Peter's Cathedral. Narra- 
tive informs us it holds 8000 people and 
other details that take the breath away—as 
does St. Peter’s itself, particularly in the long 
view of its great nave. The commentary also 
makes a few challengeable evaluations as: 
“the cupola is the most artistic in the world” ; 
“the Transfiguration is the last and greatest 
of Raphael’s paintings. These made me want 
to ask, “according to whose judgment?” It 
is to be expected also that it would support 
the doctrines for which the church stands, so 
that we are not surprised to hear “the Cross 
triumphed over paganism as it will triumph 


land which is of special interest in view of 
present events in Palestine. . . . To choose be- 
tween these versions is difficult. Rut is pos- 
sessed of more acting talent and many scenes, 
such as those of threshing, are truer to life. 
But THe Book or Ruts is simpler and its 
director, Alfred Franz Stury, has a keen eye 
for artistic effects. Though both are beauti- 
fully photographed, this version too has the 
advantage of being in color which does 
heighten interest. . . . Real value of either 
film, it seems to me, is more than that of 
interest in Ruth as ancestress of King David 
and Jesus Christ; is rather in connection with 
the problem of international and interracial 
relationships. Ruth the Moabitess comes to 
live in Judaea at the price of leaving all that 
is hers. In Judaea, though a “foreigner” and 
“a gentile” she is honored, for her personal 
worth. 


* 38-mins.; b&w. Local libraries, or 
United World Films Inc., 445 Park Ave., 
N. 


** 28-mins.; color. Local libraries, or 
Foundation Films Corp., Pasadena 1, Cal. 


over communism.” On the whole, however, it 
is the usual pleasing travelog admixture of 
fact and romance. . . . When the camera 
moves into the interior one becomes conscious 
of viewing pictures of still pictures, and in 
somewhat faded color. There is the feeling 
also, which we might have in the structure 
itself, that there is too much to see and too 
little time to see it. Just a fleeting glance 
at Michelangelo’s Pieta, for example, is frus- 
trating. Outside the cathedral there is more 
motion. and consecutive action as varied indi- 
viduals in this anomolous community of 250,- 
000 souls go about their work. Colorful cos- 
tumes as those of the Swiss Guard add to the 
interest; and interior views of some of the 
Vatican’s 1200 rooms are of a splendor beyond 
compare. In finale, and all its pageantry, we 
see the canonization of a Saint. . . . Especially 
as there are many pictures of the Holy Father 
himself, this film is a devout experience for the 
Roman Catholic. For the Protestant it is an 
insight into Catholicism such as he will not 
get in the neighborhood church. For the art 
lover it is a collection of some of the world’s 
greatest works. For all type of viewer it is 
the portrayal of an important culture. 


37-mins. Photographed and edited b) 
Rev. Salvator M. Burgio. Local librarie= 
or Film Highlights Inc., 1697 Broadway. 
N. Y. 19. 
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FAIR 
DAY’S PAY 


EFORE people can do right by their jobs, this film admits, they must feel right about them. 

To come anywheres near satisfying every body on the vital issue of A Fair Day’s Pay 
would take a combination of labor, management, and Solmon in all his wisdom. Proctor and 
Gamble, sponsors of this picture, made it for company showing and do not presume to have 
the answer for industry generally. Not having discussed the matter with any P & G employees 
we can’t personally testify to its having the answer even for itself. It is a fact, however, that 
in its 100-years there is at least no record of a strike and there is record of innovations such 
the Saturday half-holiday as long ago as 1885; employee profit sharing, 1887; guaranteed 
weekly employment, 1923; etc. . . . What the film does do of general interest and importance 
to industry, the working public, the business and vocational school, is blueprint the considera- 
tions which enter into determination of wages and wage rates. It also presents—in excellent 
animation—other systems, as “wages tied to living costs” and “catch-as-catch-can bargaining.” 
... There are few prints of this picture so that it is not generally available; though control 
is exercised by the Training Dept., Proctor & Gamble Co., Ivorydale, Cincinnati, Ohio. Expert 
production in commercial Kodachrome, is by Films for Industry, N. Y. C. Running time: 25-min. 


Families First 


First to use l6mm films in the fight 
against juvenile delinquency, the N. Y. State 
Youth Commission, as sequel to its initial 
release CHILDREN IN TROUBLE, now offers this 
picture of the relationship of the family to 
character formation in the child. . . . The 
understandable tendency on the part of most 
agencies with a big job and a limited budget 
is to put too much into one film, and to pre- 
sent its message in extreme terms, on the 
theory that sharp contrast will drive it home. 
The two families used here to illustrate causes 
of maladjustment, and conversely, of harmo- 
nious personality adjustment, are thus ex- 
treme. For maximum acceptance, in our opin- 
ion, Famities First should be used, alone or 
together with CHILDREN IN TROUBLE, in forum 
fashion with preparation and discussion after- 
wards. Juvenile delinquency being the prob- 
lem it is nowadays, unfortunately, FAasILies 
First should be widely shown. 


17-mins. Produced by RKO Pathe ees 
For loan or purchase: N. Y. State Youth 
Commission, 30 Lodge St., Albany, N. Y. 


Adventuring Pups 


R educational institutions (not on gen- 


eral release prints) a preview leader pre- 
cedes this film. Morton Schindel, its creator, 
designed the new feature to state the picture’s 
educational objectives and “assist evaluators.” 
Not being one, academically speaking at least, 
this reviewer can only say as personal reac- 
tion that three such similar puppies are dif- 
ficult to identify and follow; that repetitious 
reference to their activities as “getting into 
mischief” seem out of keeping with the title 
theme word “adventuring”; and that their be- 
ing “lost” for such a long sequence is likely 
to produce an apprehension that will mitigate 
against the child’s learning what the film has 
to teach. Inasmuch, however, as opinion is so 
sharply divided concerning this film—some top 
rank educators are very enthusiastic about it 
—we would urge you to see and judge Ap- 
VENTURING Pups for yourself. 


_10-mins. Young America Films Inc., 18 
E, 1st St., N. ¥. 17, 


MOTION PICTURES 


Canada’s Scenic Splendor 


SUMMER and WINTER SPORTS 
CITIES and RESORTS 
* 
16mm e COLOR 
e SOUND 
e SILENT 


A coast to coast review of scenic beauty 
and grandeur, summer resorts and prin- 
cipal cities, which combine to make 
Canada a country of great charm. 


Shining Mountains (2 reels) 


_ There’s so much to see and do in the 


Canadian Rockies—600 miles of moun- 
tain-studded scenery over the Canadian 
Pacific route. 


Canada’s Tackle Busters reels) 
A fast moving fishing story in brilliant 
color. Exciting action and a good con- 
servation film. 


Land of the Ski Hawks (1 reel) 
When the first snow flies, Québec is a 


focal point for Tobogganing, Skating, 
and above all—Skiing. 


Skyline Skiing (1 reel) 
In Canada’s mountain ski country, the 
Banff—Lake Louise area, powder snow 


’ lies deep, and skiing is king of sports. 


West Coast Playground (1 reel) 
A land of green enchantment...around 
Vancouver, gateway to the Pacific and 
Victoria, on Vancouver Island, capital 
-of British Columbia. 


The Outside Run (1 reel) 
A holiday cruise among the fiords and 
scenic splendors of the West Coast of 
Vancouver Island, British Columbia. 


Happy Voyage (2 reels) 
A “White Empress” sails for Liverpool. 
Passengers enjoy carefree days at sea... 
thrill to Britain’s countryside...Glas- 
gow, Edinburgh and London. 


For complete catalogue of motion 
picture films and further information 
write your nearest Canadian Pacific 
office. 


PACE 17 
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We Use Films in Our Program 


Edited by Lillian Wachtel 


Part 12 of a series to ascertain what organizations use films in their work .. 


A DVENTURE — That's Scouting” is the 
slogan you'll be hearing early in Feb- 

ruary during Boy Scout Week when this or- 

ganization celebrates its 39th anniversary. 


During these years, more than 13-million 
boys and adult leaders have taken part in 
camping, hiking, sea scouting, explorer scout- 
ing, disaster training, and air scouting. 

The Scout program is brought to life in 
local communities by thousands of volunteer 
adult leaders. The systematic training of these 
volunteers is regarded by the national organi- 
zation as a continuing necessity and is effected 
by means of training courses, “round tables” 
and workshop conferences. 

The Scouts began to use visual aids in this 
training program many years ago. Given a 
taste of their effectiveness, local Councils be- 
gan to demand materials more closely tied in 
with their work and in 1942, the National 
Council set up a Visual Education Service. 

This Service produces visual aids and train- 
ing literature as a unit. The most recent ex- 
ample is a series of Scoutmaster training films 
integrated with the literature and training 
methods of the movement. Instead of a study 
guide to accompany each film, a Project Out- 
line describes a complete “training experi- 
ence” of which the film is only a part, though 
often an important one. 

In the words of Mr. Roger S. Hall, assist- 
ant director of the Visual Education Service: 
“The area of our film making has been largely 
one of adult education. We have found that 
films can best promote Scouting through train- 
ing adult leaders to work with boys. Films are 
not a substitution in our programs but are 
adjunct to them.” 

As demand increased from local Council for 
visual aids tailor-made to Boy Scout purposes, 
the Visual Education Service expanded pro- 
duction facilities to cover every phase from 
conception of the idea through utilization of 
the finished product. 

These facilities include: a motion picture 
studio with sound stage at the National Train- 
ing School in New Jersey; a sound studio 
with five channels for recording both on disc 
and on 16mm film; editing rooms and dark- 
room laboratory. It is an interesting fact that 
the Boy Scouts are among the top users in 
the country, of Kodachrome duplicating stock. 

In its six years of existence, the Visual 
Education Service has produced a library of 
57 titles of films, filmstrips, slides and record- 
ings. Of these, 30 are motion picture sub- 
jects, available in both color and black-and- 
white, with titles such as: Cus Scourinc; 
AXEMANSHIP; PHitmont Scout RancH; and 
Patrot Metnop which is one of the few mo- 
tion pictures in existence on group leadership 
techniques. 
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BOY SCOUTS OF AMERICA 
Headquarters: 2 Park Ave., 
N.Y.C. 16. 


Director of Visual Education: 
Irvine H. Millgate. 

Assist. Dir.: Roger S. Hall. 

Membership: 1,550,000 between 


No. of local Councils: 544. 
Publications: “Scouting Maga- 
zine"; “Boy's Life™. 


The largest recent increase in the Boy Scout 
library has been in filmstrip titles, some of 
which are based on Scout films, but most of 
which are designed as important components 
in themselves of the training program and en- 
able trainees to review the contents at a more 
leisurely pace. 

Slides have a unique adaptability since they 
permit the addition or elimination of certain 
frames, in accordance with local situations. An 
example is the series of 2x2 color slides, THE 
Campaicn Worker’s Jos, used to train vol- 
unteers for local fund-raising. An accompany- 
ing discussion guide gives tips on how to read 
the narration and conduct the meeting. 

The potential audience for Boy Scout vis- 
ual aids is some 10-million people directly or 
indirectly connected with Scouting. A Visual 
Aids Guide is prepared each year to help local 


Councils purchase and use equipment and 
select a minimum library. 

All of the 544 Boy Scout Councils have at 
least one 16mm sound projector: and at least 
half have combination filmstrip—slide equip 
ment. Film is shipped from the Scouts’ New 
York Office and from Association Films’ de- 
positories in Chicago, Dallas, and San Fran- 
cisco. 

Each Council is urged to set up its own 
visual aids library and to keep it up-to-date.’ 
In many cases where local Councils have ex- 
perienced difficulties in meeting initial estab- 
lishment expenses, friends of Scouting have 
presented films and equipment. 

No Boy Scout Council is previously com- 
mitted to buy prints, but a locally useful pro- 
duction is assured of a demand for about 500. 
Through a long term financing system. Vis- 
ual Education Services has achieved self- 
support, and films are sold at cost. 

Although Boy Scouts materials are _tailor- 
thade, agencies with similar administration 
problems, such as volunteer training, fund- 
raising, and leadership, will find useful gen- 
eral suggestions in the Boy Scouts’ visual aids. 
which they are invited to preview. At the same 
time they will find that the utilization litera. 
ture contains many helpful suggestions for in- 
tegration of visual aids with their own pro 
grams. 


Hadassah 


RS. HAZEL GREENWALD, film chair- 

man and National Board member of 
Hadassah will be “away on location” in Israel 
beginning early in February. Producer of all 
the films in Hadassah’s already extensive li- 
brary, Mrs. Greenwald plans to shoot materia! 
for several new ones. 


A.V. ACQUITTED AT MONTCLAIR CONFERENCE TRIAL 


The Teaching Aids Conference at the N. J. State Teachers College, Montclair, was high- 


lighted by a mock trial charging “gross waste and inefficiency” to the use of audio-visual aid+ 
in schools. Dr. Robert H. Morrison, assnt. commissioner for higher education in N. J., was on 
the bench. Dean of Instruction at Montclair, E. DeAlton Partridge, was prosecuting attorney: 
Dr. Arnold W. Reitze, principal of P. S. 12, Jersey City, defense attorney; Miss Emma Fantone. 
dir. visual aids service, clerk of the court. ... The trial was punctuated with laughter a+ 
Prosecutor Partridge tried to elicit admission that teaching aids were difficult and time-con 
suming for the teacher; considered “frills” or “shows” by the students. Witnesses who finally 
bested him were: Dr. Irene F. Cypher, N. Y. University; Mildred L. Hirschoff, West Orange 
high school; Robert Steer, Montclair College student. . . . Sup. Princ. Milligan (Glen Ridge) 
brought down the house when he claimed for his arene system the distinction of being the 
highest per pupil cost system in the State, proved that time-saving in education is also money 
saving. . . . The following prominent N. J. educators were on the jury; E. Winifred Crawford: 
Anna K. Garrettson; Stephen Gerace; Forrest A. Irwin; Paul W. Novello; Frederic Richman: 
Paul J. Ritter; Arthur M. Seybold; Edith R. Shannon; Harry A. Sprague: Byron D. Stuart: 
Lawrence R. Winchell; Donald Yott; and Evelyn Oelen, Public Relations, Montclair State 


Teachers College. . . . Esther L. Berg (NYC) and Irvine H. Millgate (Boy Scouts of America) 


. 
Xs, 
=" 
e Chief Scout Executive: Arthur 
A. Schuck. 
9-18. 


Booklets 


4 REPORT ON THE OUTLOOK FOR 
PROFITABLE NON-THEATRICAL FILM 
by Mary Losey.—In this brave venture into 
the uncharted realms of the profitable possi- 
bilities of documentary films, undertaken for 
the Sugar Research Foundation, Miss Losey 
is careful to state that no exact information 
exists and that any judgments are subjective 
on her part. Four questions guided her inter- 
views and research: 1. What is the present 
general condition of the non-theatrical mar- 
ket? 2. What is happening in production? 3. 
What is happening in distribution? 4. What 
are the possibilities for a profitable venture 
-in art film production? (Other subjects such 
as music, literature, science and sociology are 
not neglected.) . . . Chapter 1 considers the 
inflated postwar expectations which failed to 
materialize, the experience of educational film 
companies and what they say about the 
school market, school preferences in films, and 
the experience of community groups with 
specific films. . . . Chapter 2 summarizes 
interviews with industrial producers, animation 
units, educational and documentary producers 
on the general state of production. . . . The 
third chapter, on distribution, reveals details 
of production costs, discusses production stand- 
ards, sales estimates and the data on which 
they are based, the need for a cheap projector, 
and the increasing use of filmstrips. Especially 
thought-provoking here is a description of 
possibilities for making packages of multiple 
visual aids from one master print—versions 
with simplified sound tracks, slide films and 
still pictures for study. Old and new patterns 
of distribution are outlined here and the new 
role of the public library as a film distribu- 
tion center is emphasized. . . . The outlook 
for the profitable production of art films is the 
topic of the fourth chapter. On the basis of 
this survey and her own 12 years’ experience 
in the field, Miss Losey concludes that it is 
possible to produce art films, also films on 
music and science, at a profit, provided cer- 
tain conditions are met. The films must be 
expertly produced, have a wide range of 
interest for a mass audience, and they must 
be produced not individually but in packages 
of four or five on a given subject. . . . Miss 
Losey particularly recommends the use of 
the public library for distribution in addition 
to a well-organized distribution company. . . . 
Fascinating reading on a fascinating subject 
for the professionals in the field and sponsors 


interested; written in a taut, conversational 


style—Available from Film Program Services, 
1173 Avenue of the Americas, N. Y. 19. Price 
$1.00. 


A PROPOSED HEALTH FILM PRO- 
GRAM FOR AMERICA—Another persua- 
sive long range film program from the World 
Today, Inc., this time in the field of health 
services. From a survey of available health 
films, certain subjects which have never re- 
ceived adequate film treatment were uncov- 
ered: 1. major problems concerning the or- 


Film Books 


Yvonne Jones, Dept. Editor 


ganization of health and medical services; 2. 
particular diseases; 3. miscellaneous branches 
of health activity. . . . Prospective sponsors 
of films in the health field will be interested 
in the specific film subjects suggested for 
production. To show how the expenditure for 
film production may be recouped over a pe- 
riod of a few years’ time, detailed plans for 
distribution and audience development are 
outlined. . . . All health organizations and 
people interested in health services should 
profit from this thoroughly thought-out, well 
presented proposal for a health film program. 
—Send $1.00 to The World Today, Inc., 450 
West 56th Street, N. Y. 19, for a copy. ~ 


ABC’s OF VISUAL AIDS AND PRO- 
JECTIONISTS’ MANUAL by Phillip Man- 
nino.—This new revised edition, enlarged to 
110 pages, includes helpful guidance on the 
use of visual aids in the school, types of aids 
and the uses for which they are best suited, 
selection of equipment, preparation of the 
classroom, projecting 16mm sound projectors, 
servicing equipment, care of 16mm film, of 
records and recording. Of particular interest 
is the chapter on how to use the sound pro- 
jector as a public address system, something 
which few laymen are aware can be done. 
Technical data (with illustrations) on thread- 
ing every make of projector, screen tables 
for all still and movie projectors, a source list 
of visual aids and equipmeni, a quick check 
trouble shooter chart and a data chart for 
your own equipment make this booklet just 
as handy as having a male around the class 
room or auditorium on whom you can depend 
on for mechanical assistance-——Order from 
M. O. Publishers. Box 406. State College, Pa. 
Price $1.25. 


A PROPOSAL FOR THE ESTABLISH- 
MENT OF A MUSIC FILM LIBRARY OF 
AMERICA by Louis Applebaum, Music Di- 
rector of World Today, Inc.—offers a long 
range plan for coordinated production and 
distribution of music films. The suggested ob- 
jectives of the Music Film Library are: 1. 
Blueprint a functional 3-fold film program for 
public schools, high schools and universities: 
music conservatories and private music stu- 
dios; community screenings in town halls, 
churches, clubs, etc.; 2. Catalogue and make 
available such existing films on music as meet 
the standards of the plan; 3. Initiate and 
execute a film production program to create 
those films which do not exist and for which 
a need is defended; 4. Organize effective 
distribution of the material on the widest 
basis; 5. Carry out a supplementary program 
of information and stimulation by means of 


teacher training courses, pamphlets, slide films, 
wall displays, etc.; 6. Stimulate international 
exchange of films and information on musical 
matters. Included in some detail are outlines 
of films which should be produced for the 
music film library. . . . A constructive pro- 
posal for action which the music world should 
consider seriously. . . . Copies may be secured 
for fifty cents each from the World Today. 
Inc., 450 West 56th Street, N. Y. 19. 


FILMS BY CORONET—=32 page listing of 
films designed to fit into the curriculum. 
Covers topics Basic Study Skills, Guidance, 
Language Arts, Business and Economics, So- 
cial Studies, General Science, Physical Sci- 
ence, Natural Science, Mathematics, Home 
Economics, Health and Safety, Physical Edu- 
cation and Teacher Training.—Request from 
Coronet Films, Coronet Building, Chicago, Ill. 


FILM CATALOG 1948—Members of the 
Public Library of Cincinnati will be interested 
in this catalog of 155 sound 16mm films which 
can be borrowed on a library card.—Write 
Films and Recordings Center, Cincinnati Pub- - 
lic Library, 629 Vine Street, Cincinnati 2, 
Ohio and send along 25 cents for a copy. (10 
cents for each additional.) 


* 


FIRESIDE FILMS—28 pages includes va- 
riety shorts, cartoons, .sports shorts, Andre de 
la Varre travel shorts, 12 two-reel dramatic 
musical films based on the songs of Stephen 
Foster, and Son oF THE SHEIK, Rudolph 
Valentino’s last film—Request from Nu-Art 
Films, 145 W. 45th St., N. Y. C. 19. 


* 


FILMS FROM BRITAIN 1949—New annua! . 
BIS catalog lists 94 productions on various 
aspects of life in Great Britain—Request from 
British Information Services, 30 Rockefeller 
Plaza, N. Y. 20. 


Stokowski Is Film Advisor 


(TELECONCERT INC., with offices at Stein- 
way Hall, N.Y.C..has been formed to pro- 
duce and distribute musical motion pictures 
for the telescreen, also theatrical and non- 
theatrical presentation. Leopold Stokowski will 
select the music, conduct it on the screen, and 
act as supervisor in conjunction with Henri 

Leiser, executive vice-president. 
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FILM 


Edited by DR. IRENE CYPHER, Admin- 
istrative Officer, New York University 
Film Library, and Ass’t Prof., Dept. of 


Communications. 


ISTRIPS 


How Man Travels ° 


City and Country 


° Marshall Plan 


T being the time of year when one is 

naturally supposed to feel charitable to- 
wards one’s neighbors, it is nice to have a 
goodly number of new filmstrips to recom- 
mend. This is not to say that all the things 
we have said about filmstrips have come to 
pass. Not every filmstrip has titles in good 
clear, readable size type: nor consists of a 
series of pictures, each one of which is a 
teaching picture that conveys a story. Not 
every one is based upon material that is 
actually a valuable pictorial aid; all are not 
good teaching material, from a subject-content 
standpoint. 

These are things we hope to be able to say 
someday in the not too far distant future. 
There is no valid reason why it should not 
be possible to achieve this desired goal. Film- 
strips and filmstrip projectors are one type of 
visual aid actually within the reach of prac- 
tically every school budget. Filmstrip pro- 
jectors are truly portable. Teachers can very 
easily learn to operate the projector. The 
popularity of the filmstrip as a teaching aid is 
increasing rapidly. The market is extensive. 
and the need for good filmstrips a present 
reality. Let us hope, then, that producers will 
heed the opportunity and give us filmstrips 
that fill this need. 


MODERN TEACHING AIDS, a color 
series produced and distributed by Eye Gate 
House, New York, is sold in sets. If three sets 
are purchased within one year the buyer re- 
ceives a special bonus set, free. First among 
recent additions to this series is How Man 
TRAVELS, 9 strips in all, pertaining to different 
types of transportation: freight trains, air- 
planes, trucks, ships, trailers, busses, etc. Pur- 
pose of the strips is “to clarify and explain 
the transportation of man and his goods.” 

In the manual, which contains vocabulary 


bin the dining car. 


The waiters bring the food. 


lists, this statement interested us: “Reading 
vocabulary has been carefully selected and 
adopted for use in the primary grades. With 
proper guidance, Ist and 2nd grade classes 
should read the texts successfully, 3rd should 
read them independently when the pictures 
have been interpreted to introduce new or 
unfamiliar words. The strips are valuable for 
upper grade remedial reading.” . . . Here, 
then, are filmstrips valuable not only for work 
on a unit in transportation but also as reading 


aids. 


Crry at Pay is second in the 
series. In 10 strips we see how city children 
spend their playtime hours—in the park, at 
the zoo, in the city playground, on streets, 
in city apartments. Each strip presents a dif- 
ferent phase of city life and is thus valuable 
for the study of the urban community, in 
science and in such special topics as safety. 


Country Lire, in contrast, gives us a pic- 
ture, in 9 strips, of a goat farm, of corn, 


making maple syrup, of farm pets, setting up 


a country circus, and the routine of the dairy 


farmer. Each strip is a unit in itself and 


representative of some phase of rural activity. 
This and the Crry CHILpren together provide 
pupils with opportunity for vicarious experi- 
ences unobtainable through field trips or other 
means of bringing reality to the classroom. 


It is not our purpose to tell subject teachers 
how or what to teach in particular subject 
classes. We would say, however, that this en- 
tire series seems to us worthy of consideration 
and examination. Titles are concise and to the 


point; manuals are brief; color work good.. 


End results will depend of course upon the 
individual classroom teacher's using these to 
best advantage, but these are basically good 
materials. 


On*April 1948, Pres, Truman signed 
sary aid -bill 


THE MARSHALL PLAN is number 3 in 
“The New York Times’” series, REpoRT ON 
tHe News. This month’s strip deals with con- 
ditions in Europe leading up to the necessity 
for U. S. help; what the Marshall Plan is 
designed to do; how it operates. Two manuals 
—one for use with Junior High School, the 
other for Senior High School classes—provide 
questions and suggest activities in connection 
with the filmstrip. . . . The material covered 
is certainly timely, topical, relevant to both 
curriculum and student needs. Once again. 
however, and at the risk of appearing repe- 
titious: we wish “The Times” would insist on 
more legible captions. 


HOW TO COOK EGGS and How to 
Cook Turkey, presented by the Poultry and 
Egg National Board, will interest home eco- 
nomics teachers and anyone concerned. with 
methods of cooking; as will also the filmstrip 
of the National Live Stock and Meat Board. 
How to Cook Meat sy Moist Heart. Informa- 
tion, content and presentation are good in all 
three. Titles in How to Cook Meart are clear, 
legible, easy to follow. Titles on the other 
two unfortunately do not always come up to 
the same standard of clarity and legibility. A 
manual with each strip and helpful supple- 


- 
- 
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Filmstrips 
(Concluded from preceding page) 
mentary information are also supplied. Fran- 
cisco Films, Chicago, produced these. Distrib- 

utor is Society for Visual Education Inc. 


LINCOLN’S BIRTHDAY, Wasiincton’s 
BirtHDAY, VALENTINE’s Day, Easter—these 
four new Young America filmstrips we will 
review in our next issue. Because they are 
timely and you may want to fit them into 
your calendar we are mentioning them now. 
We understand that Popular Science has a 
“holidays” series also, for early release. 


For further information concerning 
these or other filmstrips address 
Dr. Irene Cypher, Filmstrips Dept., 
Film News, 13 E. 37th St., N.Y. 16. 


Filmstrips in COLOR for 


and other special occasions a 


Columbus Lincoln's jay 
Hollows en = St. Valentine's Day 
Thanksgiving Washington's Birthdoy 
Christmes Easter 


$15.00 per set of 4 or $5.00 ~— * 
YOUNG AMERICA FILMS, INC. 


18 E. 4ist St., C. 17 


‘Wells Resigns From 


{ H. WELLS, for the past several 

years Chief of the United Nations Film 

Section, has resigned from the United Na- 

tions and will devote himself to “promoting 

feature production, especially by European 

producers, with the use of U.S. funds (not 
film money) now tied up abroad.” 


According to Mr. Wells there is a dearth of 


‘commercial full-length features with an inter- 


national viewpoint. As film chief of UNRRA 
before his occupancy of the United Nations’ 
post, Mr. Wells promoted the independent pro- 
duction of 23-documentary films on UNRRA’s 
work in Europe and the Far East, including 
the Academy Award winner, Seeps or Des- 
TINY. But, in his opinion, “if the great popu- 
lar audiences of the world are to be reached 
it must be done through features.” 


New Projector 


ANADA’s new sound projector, the “Audio- 

. Visual. Educator” made by the Northern 
Tool and Gauge Co. of Ottawa will be dis- 
tributed by General Films Ltd. (O. M. Paul- 
son, 1534—13th Ave., Regina, Sask.). There 
are two models: a heavy duty 30-watt output 
Model B (Canadian sales price $645) and a 
light-weight model without amplifier and 
speaker but with a preamplifier and plug 
into a radio or PA system ($465). 


"The kind of tool that will definitely help a teacher 
to visual explanation of arithmetic facts." 


—FILM NEWS 


The [Ilughes Circle Club Kit is a 


‘Canadian Films Useful 


To Oriental Educators 


ANADIAN-made motion pictures may be 
come important factors in audio-visual 
education in the Oriental countries according 
to United Nations representatives from India 
and China, who spent some time screening 
National Film Board productions in Ottawa 
recently. Before leaving for the Orient this 
week, Dr. Behram Mehta, professor of social 
welfare administration at the Tata Institute of 
Social Sciences, Bombay, and Y. S. Djang, 
executive director of the International Relief 
Committee of China, from Shanghai, expressed 
their intention of promoting the use of NFB 
films in their countries. 

Dr. Djang believes Canadian films would 
serve several purposes including informing the 
Chinese people on Canadian subjects and mak- 
ing use of the information shown in the films 
in advancing Chinese ways of life. He par- 
ticularly mentioned such films as LiIsTEN TO 
THE Prairies, on children’s vocal training; 
Wuo Is My Neicusor, social work and com- 
munity chests; Fitness Is A Famiry AFFAIR, 
on community recreation, among others. 

In both India and China, motion pictures 
are being produced successfully but according 
to Dr. Mehta and Mr. Djang, producers in 
their countries could learn much about pro- 
duction techniques from the Western world. 


Are you prepared for .. . 
BROTHERHOOD WEEK 
FEBRUARY 20-27, 1949? 


{2945672901 2345457890! 234567890 | 234567890! 2345678901 234567890! 2345678901 2345678901 23456789 


three-way approach to basic arithme- 
tic aimed at focussing the child’s 
entire experiences through visual, 
tactual and auditory channels. It in- 
cludes use of demonstration color 
cards, a manual, charts, and film 
strips . . . is produced by a teacher 
and endorsed by leading educators. 


For Complete Information Write 


Hughes Educational Kits 


1640 Connecticut Ave., Wash., D.C. 


Complete Kit, $25.00 
Filmstrips only, $2.00 
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Please remember to 


say you saw it in FILM NEWS 


No existing film bears a message more appro- 
priate for this week than... 


BOUNDARY LINES 


a ten minute animated color film which you'll 


’ want to show over and over again before various 


groups in your community during BROTHER- 
HOOD WEEK. 


If BOUNDARY LINES is not now in your li- 
brary, why not order your copy today from your 
visual education dealer or direct? Perhaps you 


es additional prints to meet the demand 
of BROTHERHOOD WEEK. 


~ hy are depending upon a rental print, you 
a 


better place your order now with your Film 
Rental Library. 


International Film Foundation, Inc. 
1600 BROADWAY NEW YORK 19, N. Y. 
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“BILL BAILEY AND 
THE FOUR PILLARS” 


A 20 minute epic adapted from 
the Reader's Digest story of the 
same name. A story of land econ- 
omy through the use of the basic 
principles of the 4 PILLARS —4 
seasons for 4 crops—sheep, wheat, 
cattle, tobacco. 

For rent or sale. Prices on request. 


“ABRAHAM LINCOLN” 


Available in 4 Versions 


Sale Rent 
@thr.,20min. $375 $15 
@ | hour 375 15 
© 35 minutes 150 9 
minutes 36 3 


Films. of the Nation 
Study the peoples of the world 
by seeing them work and play in 
their own countr:es. Promote world 


peace and understanding by the 
use of these great films. 


Exclusively distributed by 


New York Film Council Discusses 
Use of Our Films Abroad 


ILM producers of 16mm were urged to 

consider their work “in today’s total ideo- 
logical picture,” by Hamilton MacFadden, As- 
sociate Chief of the International Film Divi- 
sion of the U. S. State Department, at the 
December meeting of the New York Film 
Council. 

Declaring that no cliché about America 
stands up under analysis, he asked film pro- 
ducers to strive to capture the “delicate es- 
sences of democracy” in their productions. 
The problem of producing and securing such 
pictures he described as being one of “making 
comprehensible to other peoples the silliness, 
smartness, hard-headedness, dumbness, wonder, 
and all the other qualities of America.” 

Lieut. Col. William C. Rogers, Chief of the 
Motion Picture section of the New York Field 
Office of the Civilian Affairs Division of the 
U. S. Army, told the sixty council members 
present at the meeting “that it was not easy 
to get films portraying American democracy.” 


CLASSIFIED 


Rates: 10c per word, minimum 10 words. Six 
insertions of same copy, 10% discount. Twelve 
in-ertions, 20% discount. 


FILMS FOR RENT OR SALE 


16mm white leader. $7.50 per thousand feet. 
es ovate, 13 East 37th Street, New York 


FACTS 
ABOUT FILM 


16MM Sound (10 Mins.) Price $50 | 


Shows how to care for films and pro- 
jJectors and demonstrate harmful ef- 
fects on film of failure to clean pro- 
Jector, careless threading and im- 
proper rewinding. .. . 


Prevent damage, make films tast 
longer, improve your showings. Re. 
quire all-projectionists and film users 
to see “Facts About Film,” the fi'm 
which will save money. Order your 
copy now. 


For Sales TAist write 


INTERNATIONAL FILM 
BUREAU INC. 

43 N. Michigan, Chicago 2 
y 15 Park Row, New York 7 


TCHAIKOWSKY 
CONCERT 


Featuring Leonard Rose 
America's greatest cellist 


STERLING FILMS Inc. 
61 West 5Séth Street, New York City 19 
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FILM PROGRAM SERVICES, 1173 Avenue of 
the Americas, New York 19, New York, recom- 
mends and obtains public affairs and cultural films 
from all sources. 


EQUIPMENT FOR SALE 


NEW i6mm_ CAMERA, well known make; stop 
action; original maker’s guarantee. 1.5 lens; 
leather case with strap; all sp-eds. Will consider 
any reasonable offer. For further particulars write 
Box D-, Film News, 13 East 37th St., N. Y. C. 16. 
VICTOR MODEL 60 projector—New condition, 
$426. Four Victor Unit J2 (Reavy Teuty) Speak- 
ers 12”, —— new, $8050. Victor Unit Ji 
Speaker 12”, practically new, $4600. Victor 16mm 
are projector, with amplier, rectifier, and separate 
power rewind, practically new, $1100. Ampro Pre- 
mier 20, 16mm projector with speaker extension 
and extra 2” lens, practically new. $470. Bell and 
Howell Filmosound projector, with speaker exten- 
sion and extra 2” lens, cordomatic rewind, — 
condition, $450. Tavlor Films, 1009 Dakota Ave. 
S.. Huron, South Dakota. 


LABORATORY SERVICES 


TWO ENLARGEMENTS and negative from your 
movie film. Send frames and $1.00. Curio-p 
1187 Terome Ave., N. Y. 52. 


POSITIONS WANTED 


So much is taken for granted by Americans, 
he said, that a demand exists for “an absv- 
lutely new type of film which will convey an 
understand:ng of democracy to other peoples. 

During a question period, Colonel Rogers 
said that Nazi Germany spent “millions and 
millions on educational films.” Their library 
of educational films he described as “really 
incredible” and pointed out that 60 percent 
of the films were immediately salvageable. 
With some cutting, he said, 75 percent were 
found to be useable while the final figure rose 
to 95 percent when some cutting and re-edit- 
ing had been done. 

Julien Bryan, executive director of Interna- 
tional Film Foundation, warned that the 
“Marshall Plan alone is no good” and urged 
that greater attention be given to presenting 
“the ideas and concepts of American democ- 
racy.” Recently back from a_three-months 
visit in Europe, Mr. Bryan expressed discour- 
agement that many of the latest State Depart- 
ment films were not available in the Occupied 
Zones particularly. 

Willard Van Dyke, 
chaired the meeting. 


council president, 


Newark’s New Officers 


NEW president of the Newark Film Council 

is Edward T. Schofield, librarian of the 
Department of Libraries, Visual Aids and 
Radio of the Board of Education in Newark. 
Mrs. Evelyn Oeclen, publicity director from 
Montclair State Teachers College, and for- 
merly associated with the Institute of Adult 
Education at Columbia University and the 
March of Time Forum Edition Films, was 
elected vice-president of the organization. 
Bernard Schein of the Newark Public Library 
was selected as secretary. The new treasurer 
will be Leo Loewenthal of Community Films, 
Newark. 

In addition to the brief business meeting of 
the Film Council, Edward MacArthur, educa- 
tional director of United World Films, talked 
on the production of a new series of motion 
pictures on THe Eartu Anp Its Peopte. Three 
of the films screened were NoMADS OF THE 
Juncie, HorsemMEN OF THE Pampas, and 
MountTAIN FARMERS. 


NANCY EDWARDS 


AUDIO VISUAL SPECIALIST,. college grad- 
uate, experienced in research, utilization, writing 
of discussion guides; in program planning; train- 
ing; film l‘brary management. Extensive knowl- 
edge industrial and educational films Salary open. 
Box D-5, Film News, 13 East 37th St., N.Y.C. 16. 
VRODUCTION MANAGER of color, animation 
and camera departments for large manufacturer 
of slides and filmstrips; young man with highest 
references; wants visual aids camera or production 
work; salary open. Write Box D-2, Film News, 
13 East 37th St., N. Y. C. 1 


ARE YO") looking for an Audio-Visual ial- 
ist? Qualified to: Analyze the purposes of your 
organizaiton—Produce slidefilms, motion pictures, 
recordings, etc., in terms of your purposes—Plan 
the utilization of these audio-visual materials. 
Young woman, college graduate; experienced scri 

wr.ter, still and 16mm ph apher, film editor; 
unssual research hackgrovnd in_ utilization 
aud‘o-visnal media. Write Box 14, ¢/o Film News, 
13 E. 37th St., N. Y. 16 


AMERICAN LIBRARY Assoc.’s distribution 
of New Cuapters (16-mins; color) is making 
for better understanding, everywhere it is 
shown, of what a library is and what its po- 
tentials are for community use “and service. 
Its many compelling human interest scenes 
make it entertaining as well as informative. 
Purchase is from American Library Assoc. 
($115; less educational discount). Rental is 
from Brandon Films Inc., 1600 Broadway, N.Y. 
19; International Film Bureau Inc., 6 N. Ran- 
dolph, Chicago 2; Visual Education Inc., 2% 
Cotton Exchange Bldg., Dallas 1, Texas. 
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LETTER TO A REBEL 

Walter Winchell says: “It’s a short sub- 
ject—just 17 minutes—but in that brief 
time it tells a whale of a story about 
America, about our freedoms and ideals 
and aspirations, about our people’s capi- 
talism in action. I think it will give 
every American a lift. It packs a wal- 
lop.” 


COURTSHIP TO COURTHOUSE 


The rising divorce rate is becoming one 
of the most vital problems affecting 


HIGHWAY MANIA 

Points out many of the problems o 
trafic control, : makes suggestions to 
correct them. 

WHITE HOUSE 

A pictorial trip through the Presiden- 
tial mansion, and views of early events 
in its history. 


American life today. gat 


CHILDREN'S VILLAGE 

_ Dobb’s Ferry—where delinquent boys 
' receive a fighting chance to become 
good citizens. 


TVA 

History-making results of the Tennessee 
Valley Authority—the richer and better 
life for the people. 


THIS AMERICA 


10 important RKO documentary films now available for rental to schools, trade unions, and industrial groups 


NORTHERN RAMPART 


Here is the complete and timely story 
of America’s last frontier—Alaska, a 
keystone of national defense and a 
storehouse of national resources. Larger 
than Texas, Alaska’s wilderness is yield- 
ing fortunes to 20th Century pioneers. 


TREASURE HOUSE 


The strange story behind the Smith- 
sonian Insititution, the wonderland of 
science. 


| AM AN ALCOHOLIC 


Steps taken by members of Alcoholics 
Anonymous to save those who cannot 


drink without becoming invalids. 
NEW AMERICANS 


Adventures of a typical refugee from 
the time he arrives in the U. S. until 
he becomes a citizen. 


BUREAU of COMMUNICATION RESEARCH, INC. 


13 East 37th Street 


New York 16, N. Y. 


JANUARY 1949 


| The readers of Film News 


. include audio-visual directors and teachers of schools 
and coileges in every state, plus Hawaii, Alaska, Puerto Rico, 
and 16 foreign countries; churches; government agencies; 
h:ndreds of film libraries; social and welfare agencies using 
films; public libraries everywhere; corporations which sponsor 
films; telavision stations; museums; art galleries; producers 
and distributors; equipment manufacturers; film socie‘ies; 
private owners of projectors; clubs; co-ops; hotels with en- 
tertainment programs; directors of camps and resorts; the 
Army and the avy; foreign consulates and trade offices; 
‘and those nameless people who 


every 


buy it on the newsstand 


The Widest Market for Films and} 


The Way to Reach It 


ADVERTISING RATE SCHEDULE 
| month 6 months 12 months 
One page Fiso. $140. $130. 
2/3.- page ae 110. 105. 
1/2 - page 90. 80. 
1/3 - page 65. 62. 59. 
~ 1/4- page 50. 48. 45. 
> 35. 32.50 30.50 


‘ 


FILM, NEWS, 13 EAST 37th STREET © NEW YORK 16, N. Y. ; 


Please remember to say you saw it in FILM NEWS 
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Compare Revere—feature for feature—with 
any sound projector at any price. You'll 
agree with audio-visual experts that it’s 
the best buy in 16mm sound projectors. 
Ask your Revere dealer for a demonstration! 


REVERE CAMERA COMPANY, CHICAGO 16 
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‘carey it easily! 


—Because projector, speaker and 
accessories all are combined in @ 

single lightweight unit weighing 

only 33 pounds—as compact as a 
suitcase, and really portable!” 


‘| it quickly! 
it quickly! 
—With Revere threading is only 
a matter of seconds. Four handy 
threading points and a simple | 
film path make Revere the easiest 
of all sound projectors to thread.” 


run it 


‘like an expert! 


—All the operating controls on the Revere 
are at my fingertips . . . easy to see 
and reach. Focusing, tilt control and 
framing are simple as can 
be. Fast, automatic rewind 
eliminates long waiting 
between réels.”” 


“So simple, I entrust my students to 
operate our Revere Sound Projector” 


“With my students handling the operation of our 
Revere, it leaves me free for the advisory aspects of 
sound movies. Too, it encourages a greater feeling of 
student participation, increasing the interest and 
educational value of our audio-visual program.” 


More and more schools, churches and business organizations prefer 
Revere Sound Projectors fer their portability and operating ease. 
They are selecting Revere, too, because of its rich “‘theatre-tone” 
and brilliance . . . its precision-built, dependable quality. And at 
Revere’s low price, they can buy several projectors instead of one 
—thus extending the scope of their audio-visual activities. 


Revere 
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